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MRS. JORDAN. 

7 _— lady's mother was the daughter of a Welch dignified 

| -* clergyman, and eloped with Captain Bland, a gentleman of 
fortune, and great personal accomplishments, to whom she was 


married in Ireland, before either was twenty-one years of age. 
They lived happily together many years, and had nine children, 
of whom the present Mrs. Jordan is one. His father, Dr. 
Bland, however, took advantage ef the ceremony having been 
performed in his son’s minority, and annulled the marriage. 
‘ ‘The captain, who had now attained the rank of colonel, was 
no sooner freed from his first contract than he entered into an- 
other with a lady of great fortune; while the deluded lady was 
sent back to her native town, and allowed a smal! sum for the 
maintenance of her children. The wealth acquired by this 
| new alliance did not add to the colonei’s happiness ; he lost his 
former serenity; and died soon after, either of a mental or 
bodily disorder. The fortune of the second Mrs. Bland having 
been secured to her, his children were left destitute; Colonel 
Bland’s friends, however, assisted them ; but left their mother 
totally unprovided for; and Miss Bland (the present Mrs. 
Jordan,) with a commendable spirit, determined to attempt 
the stage for her own and parent's support. 
VOL, ILLS. I. R 
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She first appeared in Dublin, under the assumed name of 
Miss Francis; but met with little encouragement ; still she had 
great industry, and applied herself to the acquirement of vari- 
ous accomplishments. One of the proprietors of the theatre, 
having made offers that were repulsed with disdain, caused her 
to be seduced to the house of a dependant, where she was 
forcibly detained, and every unfair advantage taken of her 
helpless condition. As soon as released, she and her mother 
left Dublin, and went to Leeds. Mr. Wilkinson immediately 
gave her an engagement, and announced her by the name of 
Mrs. Jordan (changed the better to conceal her retreat) for 
Calista, in the Fair Penitent, Songs, and The Virgin Unmasked. 
The house was crowded, her performance was spirited and 
graceful, and was greatly applauded; whereupon her salary 
was doubled. 

The resentment of her persecutor still followed her: having 
guitted Dublin before the expiration of her articles, she was 
threatened with an arrest, unless she immediately returned. In 
this dilemma, Mr. Swann, upon a due investigation of her case, 
being convinced that she had been brought into this unfortu- 
nate situation by the artifices of others, humanely paid 250/. 
the forfeiture of her agreement, released her from the dread of 
a prison, and has ever since proved himself a most sincere 
friend. 

She was in a gradual state of improvement in this company 
for two years; when Mr. Smith, late of Drury-lane, saw, ap- 
proved, and engaged her to perform second-rate characters to 
Mrs. Siddons, in tragedy, at four pounds per week. 

When she arrived in the metropolis, the reputation of Mrs, 
Siddons was so great as to give her no hopes of ever becoming 
a rival; and she determined upon making her first appearance 
in comedy, and so far surpassed every other performer in The 
Romp, The Country Girl, and The Virgin Unmasked, that she 

always performed to overflowing houses, and had her salary 
doubled to eight pounds, and afterwards, upon a remonstrance, 
raised to twelve pounds per week, and two benefits in the sca- 
son; and, among other valuable presents, received a pyrse of 


300/. from the club at Brooks’s. 
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As her attractions were losing some of their power in 1788, 
she made an excursion to Cheltenham the succeeding summer, 
and returned to town the following winter with increased effect. 
At this watering-place, the nobility and gentry presented her 
with an elegant and valuable medal. 

Some disagreeable circumstances are said to have arisen at 
this time, which were obviated by Mr. Sheridan, who fixed her 
salary at thirty pounds per week ; but we cannot give credit to 
unauthorised reports of jealousies existing between performers 
in a distinct and different line of acting on the stage. 

In the summer of 1789, while Mrs. Jordan was performing 
at Edinburgh, she was scriously aflected by the death of a kind 
and indulgent mother, and failed in a part of her engagement, 
She wrote some pathetic lines, inserted in the Edinburgh 
Herald, to the memory of this beloved parent. 

Mrs. Jordan’s private life, into which it unfortunately hap- 
pens for public characters, the world are too fond of prying, is 
not so reprehensible as has been enviously reported. During 
the first season of her engagement in town, a gentleman, the 
son of an eminent physician, declared his passion for her, and, 
lured by a promise of marriage, deferred solely, as she was led 
to believe, by the fear of his father’s depriving him of an a:mple 
fortune, if the solemn contract were entered into immediately, 
she lived with him as his wife, in the expectation that the doc- 
tor would be reconciled, and the consummation of the nuptials 
take place at no distant date, and had several fine children ; 
who derived their sole support from her exertions. Her 
fidelity to the man whom she considered her destined husband 
has never been doubted, and her conduct towards him would 
not have disgraced the name of wife. 

At York, in the summer of 1791, being frequently and 
grossly insulted on the stage by some strict female moralists, 
she determined to separate from this gentleman, unless he 
would marry her, and named a day. This not being complied 
with was considered a proof that the gentleman was not sin- 
cere in his attachment. 

At this time, Mrs. Jordan was pressingly importuned by a 
Royal Personage, whose liberal overtures to settle ten or 
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twelve hundred pounds per annum upon her children, left no 
doubt of the disinterestedness of his regard; and, considering 
the treatment she had experienced, it is not surprising that they 
should have been accepted: motives of prudence influenced 
her conduct; and these must be her excuse, if not her defence. 
A formidable opposition was in consequence raised against 
her; and several attempts were made to drive her from the 
stage; but these soon subsided; and she was again received 
into public favour. 

She retired from the stage a few years; but, from the increase 
of her family, and other considerations very creditable to her, 
occasionally resumes her theatrical profession. 

As an actress, it may be said, that she has given importance 
to a line of acting never before thought of, that of Romps, in 
which she is unrivalled: her talents are, however, varied ; and, 
whether in the sprightly Sir Harry Wildair, or pathetic Viola, 
in the Twelfth Night, her vivacity and feeling are equally 
marked. 

In private life she is unassuming in her manners, intelligent 
in her conversation, and charitable in her actions: her relations 
experience her kindness, and the poor her humanity. She is, 
on many accounts, deservedly respected, and her society is 
sought after by many personages of rank and fortune. 


> 
MAXIMS FOR PROMOTING TRANQUILLITY. 


THe two great means of diminishing the evils of life, are—1, 
To foresee them before they arrive, but with a foresight exempt 
from disquietude, and which does not go so far as to make us 
suffer before-hand for misfortunes that may perhaps never arrive. 
2. To see them such as they really are when they do arrive; 
not to augment them by a false manner of thinking, and not to 
add to the real evils of life those that are only imaginary. 

These two reflections comprehend all that can be said re- 
specting happiness. There are pleasures and pains, goods and 
evils, inseparably atiached to the condition of man; but the 
art of being happy, as much as one can be, consists on one side 
in drawing the best part possible of the good, and on the other 
part, in suffering the least possible of the ills. 
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THE GOSSIPER, No. XV. 








Deferar in vicum vendentem thus et odores, 
Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis, 


HOR, 
Far be that wretched lot from me, 
To wrap up candles, snuff, or tea, 

H, I, w. 


———— = 


Tue other morning in my way home from a walk, I stepped 
into a grocer’s shop to buy an ounce of snuff (but, be it known 
to my readers, I only take a pinch or two after dinner); it was 
wrapt up in a printed paper, which I did not at the time re- 
mark, but when I opened it afterwards, I found it to be one 
of my own numbers. I.-confess I at first felt somewhat hurt 
that my literary labours should meet with so servile an end, 
the feeling, however, was but momentary, it soon gave way to 
a train of reflections, which I shall beg leave to offer to my 
readers in my present number. 

I began by considering the two-fold effects of my writings, 
which effects I shall term moral and political; the first 
I can scarcely speak of without being liable to the impu- 
tation of egotism; my motives, however, I may be allowed 
to say, have uniformly led me to consult the moral improve- 
ment and amusement of my readers, That I may have fre- 
quently failed in the opinion of many of the end I proposed, I 
think very probable, but it must be considered, that to please 
all palates is no very easy task, and that, 


Difficile est proprié communia dicere, 


that it is difficult to excite interest in treating of topics of a 
gencral or temporary character. 

Easy-writing, as it is termed, is, I believe, on all hands al- 
lowed to be the most difficult to produce. Swift’s poctry, which 
certainly bears no strong marks of study, is said to have come 
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very slowly. Pope and Goldsmith, we are informed, wrote also 
with great labour. From this cause, comedy (as descending 
more into common life) is more rarely succeeded in by authors 


than tragedy. 


Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum 3 sed habet comedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniz minus. HOR, 


Because the comic poet forms his plays 
On common life, they seem a work of ease; 


But if he less indulgence must expect, 
Sure he should labour to be more correct. FRANCIS, 


Fielding, who was perhaps one of the most accurate delinea- 
tors of human nature, pays Garrick a handsome compliment 
from the mouth of Partridge. ‘“‘ At the end of the play, Jones 
asked him which of the players he liked best. To this he an- 
swered, ‘The king without doubt.’ ‘Indeed, Mr. Partridge,’ 
says Mrs. Miller, ‘ Hamlet is acted by the best player who was 
ever on the stage.’ ‘ He the best player!’ (cries Partridge with 
a contemptuous sneer) ‘ why I could act as well as he myself. 
I am sure, if I had seen a ghost, I should have looked in the 
very same manner, and done just as he did. I was never at a 
play in London, yet I have seen acting before in the country ; 
and the king for my money: he speaks all his words distinctly, 
half as loud again as the other. Any body may see he is an 
actor.’”* It is just so with writing; it is no difficult matter to play 
the king with rant and grimace, but to be a Hamlet such as 





* Fielding has, in this instance, ingeniously contrived to eompli- 
ment Garrick, and to aid him in correcting the bad taste for dra- 
inatic representations so prevalent in his days; but, however apt an 
illustration this passage may be of the difficulty of good acting and 
good writing, and, however well it may be applied to the latter, 
with deference to the opinion of the writer of this article, we do 
not think it by any means applies to the actors of the present day, 
(if such was meant in the slightest degree) most of whom study 
and copy nature so closely, and speak with voice and gesture so 
well regulated, as to be fit models either for the senate, bar, or 
pulpit, Ep. 
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Garrick’s was, can only be attained by consummate genius and 
the strictest observance of nature; yet the world in general 
is too much inclined to be of Mr. Partridge’. opinion. Much 
more might be said on this subject, but I am apprehensive 
that my reader will need a pinch of snuff to keep him awake, 
should I continue it. 

Having said all I ought to say, respecting the moral effect of 
my writings, and having endeavoured to shew the difficulty of 
success in compositions of this kind, I come now to consider 
the politieal (if I may be allowed the word) effect of my lucu- 
brations. 

And here it may be fairly asserted, that whatever tends to the 
encouragement of the arts, and the employment of artisans, 
must be regarded as beneficial to a nation. Irom the ease with 
which articles either of utility or taste are procured in a polished 
and improved state of society, we do not always reflect upon 
the labour and ingenuity of numbers which are necessary to 
their formation and perfection. Even the envelope which led 
to these reflections, and the paper on which this is written, have 
equally been the produet of nature, manufactured by the hard 
hand of persevering industry. Without even my humble !a- 
hours, somewhat, at least, might be diminished from those efforts 
by which the useful members of society are sustained, and, I 
trust, the cultivated part of my readers led to make such de- 
ductions from my subject as may conduce to an elevation of 
thought and a desire to promote the public good. The kind- 
heartedness of my fair readers has never been called in question, 
and surely the rich and the opulent may derive a high gratifica- 
tion from considering how necessary their patronage is to the 
encouragement aud support of those (particularly of their own 
s¢x) whose talents are devoted to the moral purposes of litera- 
ture, or the elegant and practical embellishments of life. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE; 
BY H. FINN. 
(Continued from page 133.) 





— + 


“ Hap the silence I enjoined remained unbroken, and my 
confidence uninjured, my will had suffered you to breathe in 
dull obscurity awhile ; but when the base betrayer of his bene- 
factor, instead of urging a mitigating plea, dares violate the 
sacred laws of gratitude, and libels his preserver, what punish- 
ment can equal his deserts?” ‘‘ Specious hypocrite! ‘tis profa- 
nation to each word expressive of virtue, when passing through 
those lips; begone! your breath but adds infection to the stag- 
nant air, and your disgusting presence is more hateful than lan- 
guage can pourtray.”” He was compelled to quit the place of my 
confinement precipitately, for desperation had made my fetters 
weapons of revenge, and had he not instantly fled, the anguish 
of remorse for murder would have been the constant dreadful 
inmate of my bosom, and rendered life a lengthened night of 
misery. Hours, days, and wecks, passed on, yet produced no 
alleviation of my fate; no repetition of Glenfield’s visit. I had 
learned by degrees to dread the latter less, for reflection had 
taught me to decide against the folly of opposition, where the 
disparity of resistance and the power of oppression was so great. 
The first idea of adopting dissimulation occasioned a feeling of 
reluctance, which ever attends the introduction of a virtuous 
principle to the society of evil thoughts. But the importance 
of my freedom, for the preservation of my own life and yours, 
determined me to dissemble, and oppose the villain with his own 
weapons. I knew the contest was disproportionate ; ’twas ig- 








norance contending with discipline; yet I could lose nothing 
by my failure, as my situation could not be rendered more i 
irksome, and I might gain every thing. Buoyed up by hope, i 


and elated with the prospect of success, [ anxiously awaited, and 
wished for the coming of Glenfield. He came ; but cautiously 
avoided too near an approach. I appeared completely subdued 
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hy my sufferings, and he commenced the conversation by accus- 
ing me of injustice to myself, for persisting in obstinate defi- 
ance to his power. I replied by first loudly condemning destiny, 
and gradually softened to lamenting the force of conscience, 
which formed a barrier of scruples; and seemed an insurmount- 
able obstacle to my own inclinations. In his eagerness to 
seize the slightest alteration favourable to his designs, he over- 
looked the possibility of a feigned compliance with his senti- 
ments, and he laboured so successfully to combat the prejudices 
of superstition, as he termed the decisions of virtue, that scep- 
ticism might have crept into the breast of faith itself. His 
harangue was the certain prelude to proselytism in a stranger, 
and falsehood from his tongue sounded like the voice of truth ; 
but knowing him, I tacitly detected and exposed his fallacious 
reasoning, whilst I seemingly assented to the proofs he brought, 
but with a hesitating acquiescence, lest my change of opinion 
might raise suspicion by its suddenness: I started doubts, raised 
objections, proposed questions to confirm his persuasion of the 
sincerity of my concessions; and I could distinguish the half 
smile of exultation as I pretended fo concur with his replies. 
My success I thought was greatly assisted by his own vanity, 
which was occupied in applauding the efforts of his eloquence, 
and for once the deceiver appeared deceived, but only by 
hinself. After this conference, I began to feel the rigour of 
revenge somewhat softened, and my hands were liberated from 
the galling fetters that had so long encumbered them. The 
happy eflects of my policy, justified by necessity, confirmed me 
in the resolution to seem the willing convert to a villain’s faith. 
I was removed to a more commodious part of the vessel; but 
still strictly guarded by a sentinel, who had positive orders to 
dispatch me, upon the least intimation of a hostile intention on 
my part to effect my escape. My interviews with Glenfield 
grew more frequent, and he more pressing to triumph over 
every virtuous propensity I possessed. I repeatedly urged him to 
grant me the pleasure of beholding you; but his constant evasion 
of the subject created dreadful suspicion that he had achieved 
your destruction; and for a moment I dropt the mask of dupli- 
city. He calmly observed, “ You are yet a novice in hype- 
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cricy, and the cowl of religious folly should be assumed to 
guard against detection. ‘Thus ever do honest dupes practice 
imposition on themselves; I thought you had known me better 
than for a moment to conceive your shallow artifice could pass 
my penetration. No! your illusion I promoted for other pur- 
poses than merely to give you the latitude you now enjoy; ’twas 
not your feigned coincidence with my sentiments that contri- 
buted to your partial enlargement ; the crew,” continued he in 
a low tone, “ began to murmur at the severity of your confine- 
ment, and my policy made the wish for your temporary release 
spring from myself, and thus I gained the merit of humanity 
which originated in themselves. To gratify them, I have sacri- 
ficed a moiety of my chief gratification, that of beholding the 
object of my vengeance in sleepless suffering. I will even con- 
descend to further your wishes ;—they are to behold the boy ;— 
you shall behold him; but should the anticipated pleasure of 
your meeting not be mutual, I may enjoy another transport 
from insatiate revenge.” Left alone, I sought to unravel his 
last mysterious sentences, but the certainty of seeing the belov- 
ed Child of the Battle caused every other thought to vanish 
before the bright feeling of our re-union. I had not waited many 
minutes before Glenfield appeared leading you. The cabin being 
dark, prevented your seeing me at your entrance, but, as you 
advanced, I repeated your name, and extended my arms in the 
fond expectation of beholding you rush like lightning into their 
embrace ; but how was I astonished at the shriek of horror that 
burst from your lips, as you retreated from me, and called on 
Clenficld to save you from me, as from a monster of cruelty. I 
doubted whether you had recognized me, for imprisonment had 
wasted both my frame and features, but on approaching you, 
and asking the question, you replied “ Yes, yes, you are the 
horrid, cruel Augustus W alstein ; take me away ;—he will mur- 
der me;” and uttering cries of terror fled. I involuntarily ex- 
claimed “ Good God, what can thismean?” “It means,” replied 
Glenfield “ that Ihave taught the boy to hate you! to avoid you 
as the destroyer of his life! perhaps the detestation of innocence 
may please you less than the abhorrence of guilt.” He left me, 
but his absence was unmarked, for a sense of wretchedness had 
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paralyzed my faculties while he spoke, and my heart seemed 
upon the verge of breaking; but my misery dissolved in tears, 
and relieved me from the fatal stupefaction. The fearful infor- 
mation he had imparted, carried with it a conviction that my 
wretchedness could not be augmented. To know that the only 
object on whose affection my hopes of happiness rested, on whose 
innocent caresses I relied to dry the tears caused by the sudden 
separation from her whom I lad taught my heart to think for 
ever mine, was an extremity of sorrow to which my worst con- 
ceptions of an evil destiny had never till that moment reduced 
me. How Glenfield had produced a revolution in your infant 
imagination, so strange, so unnatural, I could not guess. It 
was enough to feel that such a change had been produced, and 
the feeling absorbed every wish to ascertain the means. But no 
opportunity was lost by him of anticipating a suspence which I 
scarcely felt; and where certainty would inflict greater pain 
than conjecture, he lost no time in exchanging it. I soon re- 
ceived a letter from him, which too amply explained the vile 
process he had adopted, to infuse a causeless hatred into your 
tender mind for your only friend and father. Versed in the 
lowest spe..es of art, he was master of the power of mimicry, 
und could imitate my voice and manner with a similitude that 
the most familiar intimate could not distinguish from the origi- 
nal. Armed with a dagger, and his features clothed in a mask 
furmed upon the most terrifying model, this villain, at the mid- 
night hour, would awake you from a peaceful slumber, and 
utter threats appalling to a soul fortified by maturity, much 
more to the mind unendowed by time, reason, and experience. 
Thus was the terror instilled nightly, until you associated the 
most terrific ideas with the mention of my name. Nor canlin 
any other manner account for the rooted dread of assassination 
which continued to characterize your mind of manhood, but by 
attributing the fear to those early impressions you received from 
a detested character. I will not dwell upon the variety of 
emotions which succeeded; originating in reflections on past 
pleasure, present pain, and uncertainty of our future fate; but 
proceed to more important events. The chequered scene of 
my existence had been so frequently crowded with circum- 
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stances that were altogether new; and so rapid and serious were 
the changes of my situation, that although I could not state the 
nature of any future alteration in my fate, I was fully prepared 
to witness some singularity, some incident more romantic than 
the preceding. 

’T was night, and I had enjoyed some hours of repose, when 
the rude grasp ofa man awoke me:—he commanded me to 
rise, and dress myself,—but remained silent when I demanded 
the reason of his visit:—his face was concealed, and the voice 
I was unacquainted with. While I stood observing him, another 
seized my arms, and rapidly bound my hands behind me. | 
imagined that the period of my life approached, and was con- 
tent to yield it. A handkerchief was firmly tied across my eyes, 
and I prepared myself to resign my spirit beneath the surface of 
the ocean. 





(To be continued. ) 
ml —elippie = 


ANECDOTE BY PETER PINDAR, 
Doctor WaALcoT, on returning from sea, met an old ac- 
quaimtance, when the following dialogue (which was com- 
menced by the Doctor) took place : 
“ Well, my friend, how have you fared since I last saw you?” 
“ Poorly, for I have been in prison.” 
“ Prison! for what?” 
“In being too honest. But fortunately I soon regained my 
liberty.” 
“ Tam glad to hear that. I trust you got on well afterwards ?”’ 
“* No, Master, worse if possible, for I got into a prison again.” 
* Indeed ! How so?” 
“ Why to tell you the truth, for being a rogue.” 
“ That’s bad. But you appear to be in prosperous circum- 
stances at present?” 
“ Yes, so I am, for after I was set at liberty I hit the right 
nail on iis head.” 
“ Hit the right nail on its head! really I cannot comprehend 
your meaning.” 
** Why, God bless your honour’s heart, J mixes it.” 
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LITERARY HOURS, No. XIV. 





Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno, et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jucunda oblivia vitx. HOR, 


Qh! when with books of sages deep, 

Sequester’d ease and gentle sleep, 

In sweet oblivion, blissful balm, 

The busy cares of life becalm. DR, DUNKIN, 





ON EPIC POETRY. 
(Continued from page 140.) 





Three Poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast ; 

The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go; 

To make a third, she join’d the former two. 
DHYDERN. 


a ee 


JoHN MILTON was born in London, in the year 1608. His 
Paradise Lost was first printed in 1667. For this immortal 
work, he received only fifteen pounds, and that by instalments. 
Tor the idea of it, he is said to have been indebted to an Italian 
Drama on the Fall of Man; and it is certain that he had him- 
self an intention at first of writing only a Tragedy on the same 
subject. As the work grew under his hand, his soaring genius 
gave it the form and consistence, the variety and elegance of 
an Epic Poem. After this he engaged in another, called 
Paradise Regained; the occasion of which was as follows: 
John Elwood, the quaker, who was his amanuensis, calling 
upon him, and the conversation turning upon Milton’s great 
work, Elwood observed, “'Thou hast said much upon Para- 

VOL, IL-5, 1. s 
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dise lost, but what hast thou to say upon Paradise found?” 
Milton paused, and the next time they met, he shewed Elwood 
the latter poem, saying, “'This is owing to you.” The Para- 
dise Regained, though possessing many beauties, is, in all re- 
spects, inferior to the Paradise Lost; yet it is remarkable that 
the author gave it the preference. 

Milton’s divine poem of Paradise Lost deserves every com- 
mendation we can bestow upon it. A particular criticism, 
however, on its beauties would here be superfluous, as it is to 
be met with already in so popular a book as the Spectator. It 
is therefore hoped that the following extract from the work of a 
eclebrated French critic will not be uninteresting to the reader. 


“ Je crois qu’ il y a deux causes du succés que le Paradis 
perdu aura toujours: la premiere, c’est l’interét qa’on prend a 
deux créatures innocentes et fortunées, qu’un étre puissant et 
jaloux rend par sa séduction coupables et malheureuses ; la 
scconde est la beauté des détails. 

“ Les Frangais riaient encore quand on leur disait que 
l’Angleterre avait un poéme épique dont le sujet était le diable 


combattant contre Dieu, et un serpent qui persuade a une 
femme de manger une pomme; ils ne croyaient pas qu’on pit 
faire ce sujet autre chose que des vaudevilles. Je fus le pre- 
mier qui fi connaitre aux F'rangais quelques morceaux de 
Milton et de Shakspeare. M. du Pré de Saint-Maur donna 
une traduction en prose Francaise de ce poéme singulier. On 
fut étonné de trouver, dans un sujet qui parait si stérile, une si 
grande fertilité d’imagination ; on admira les traits majestueux 
avec lesquels il ose peindre Dieu, et le caractere encore plus 
-brillant qu’il donne au diable ; on lut avec beaucoup de plaisir 
Ja description du jardin d’Eden, et des amours innocents 
d’Adam et d’Eve. En effet, il est 4 remarquer que dans tous 
les autres poémes l'amour est regardé comme une faiblesse ; 
dans Milton seul il est une vertu. Le poéte a su lever d’une 
main chaste le voile qui couvre ailleurs les plaisirs de cette pas- 
sion; il transporte le lecteur dans le jardin de deélices; il 
semble lui faire gofiter les voluptés pures dont Adam et Eve 
sont remplis; il ne s’éleve pas au-dessus de Ja nature humaine 
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corrompue ; et comme il n’y a point d’exemple d’un pareil 
amour, il n’y en a point d’une pareille poésie.” 


( TRANSLATED.) 


“I believe that there are two causes which will always con- 
tribute to the success of Paradise Lost: the first is the interest 
that is taken in two innocent and fortunate creatures, rendered 
guilty and unhappy by the seduction of a powerful and jealous 
being ; the second is the beauty of the details. 

“The French still laugh when they are told that the English 
have an epic poem, the subject of which is the Devil fighting 
against God, and a Serpent who persuades a Woman to eat an 
apple ; they do not believe that this subject is fi: for any thing 
but a ballad. I was the first who made known to the I’rench 
some pieces of Milton and Shakspeare. M. du Pré de Saint- 
Maur gave a translation of this singular poem in French. They 
were astonished to find so great a fertility of imagination ina 
subject which appeared so barren: the majestic traits with 
which he dares to paint the Deity, were admired ; and the still 
more brilliant character which he gives the Devil ; the descrip- 
tion of the garden of Eden, and the innocent loves of Adam 
and Eve, were read with great pleasure. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in all other poems, love is regarded asa weakness ; 
in Milton alone it is a virtue. This poet has had the power of 
raising with a chaste hand the veil which elsewhere covers the 
pleasures of this passion; he transports the reader into the 
garden of delights ; he seems to make him taste the pure vo- 
luptuousness with which Adam and Eve were filled: he does 
not rise above corrupted human nature ; and as there is no ex- 
ample of a like love, there is none of similar poetry.” 


On the whole, Paradise Lost is a poem that abounds with 
beauties of every kind, and justly entitles its author to a de- 
gree of fame not inferior to any poet ; though it must also be 
admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of almost 
every high and daring genius not to be uniform and correct. 
Milton is too frequently theological and metaphysical ; some- 
times harsh in his language ; often too technical in his words, 
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and affectedly ostentatious of his learning. Many of his 
faults must be attributed to the pedantry of the age in which he 
lived. He discovers a vigour, a grasp of genius equal to every 
thing that is great; if at sometimes he falls much below him- 
self, at other times he rises above every poet of the antient or 
modern world. 

The best edition of Milton’s poetical works, is that of Mr. 
Todd, in six vols. 8vo. Bishop Newton and Mr. Hayley have 
written the life of Milton, the first as a biographer and the 
latter as a poet. 

(To be concluded in our ne.t. ) 


a 


ELWINA; or, THE MISANTHROPIC BEAUTY. 


(Concluded from page 150.) 


Never had Sidney Castle appeared to its fair mistress so 
rloomy as on the day that Sir Frederic quitted it. She found 
her spirits get every hour more depressed, and she resolved to 
try whether change of scene would not exhilarate them. 

She meant to go for afew months to Wales; of the romantic 
beauty of the country she had heard much, and she was fond 
of travelling, but it was first necessary for her to visit London, 
where she would be obliged to stop for two or three days. 

These particulars Sir Frederic learned from one of her do- 
mestics, and as he resolved not to lose sight of her, he set out 
for London at the same time that she did. The inn at which Miss 
Delmington stopped for the night, in the town of , had 
once been the mansion-house of the De Tracey family, and the 
apartment in which she slept was separated from the rest of the 
house by a long gallery. The night was remarkably fine, and 
Sir Frederic, who felt no inclination to sleep, strolled into the 
garden after every one had retired to rest. 

What was his horrer and surprise, when he returned towards 

6 
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the house, to perceive the flames bursting from the gallery that 
communicated with his Elwina’s chamber! He instantly gave 
the alarm, but the gallery was already in flames. Frantic at 
the thought of her danger, he would have rushed through them, 
but the spectators forcibly withheld him. 

“ Let me go instantly,” (cried he, struggling to disengage 
himself,) “I will save, or at least perish with her.” By this 
time they had procured ladders, one of which they affixed to 
the window of her chamber. The height from the ground was 
immense, but Sir Frederic instantly ascended, though the 
chamber was apparently in flames. Miss Delmington had 
awaked on the first alarm, but when she opened her door, she 
found the gallery already on fire, and the current of air drew 
the flames to her apartment. She had proceeded a few steps 
into the gallery when terror overpowered her, and she fainted. 

In this situation Sir Frederic found her, and in defiance of 
the flames that were fast crowding round him, he brought her 
through her chamber, and bore her in safety down the ladder. 
Their escape was providential indeed, for they had searcely 
reached the ground when the roof fell in. Sir I’'rederic was 
very much scorched, but his lovely burthen had escaped unhurt. 
What were the sensations of Elwina when she opened her eyes, 
and found him kneeling by her! She soon learned that she was 
indebted to him for her life. ‘“ And you must have preserved 
it,” (cried she,). “ at the most imminent risk of your own. Oh, 
how shall I ever reward you ! ” 

Sir Frederic replied only by a look full of passion, and he 
then quitted her to assist in extinguishing the flames. 

They were at length, though with considerable difficulty, got 
under. When Sir I’rederic and Miss Delmington met the next 
morning, she was shocked to find how much he had suffered 
from the fire. ‘‘ You have indeed cause to regret our meetings, 
Sir I'rederic,” (cried she) “for to you, they have been most un- 
fortunate.” “ They will indeed prove so,” (replied he) “ if you 
persist in your determination of banishing me from your 
presence.” 

The soft confusion of Elwina’s manner the baronet con: 
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strued into a favourable omen, and, falling on his knees, he 
urged his suit with love’s own eloquence, 


“* Of words half utter’d, tender looks and sighs.” 


Elwina did not listen to him unmoved. “ Rise, Sir Frederic,” 
(cried she,) “for your own honour’s sake, I must refuse your 
hand:” (she then began to relate the infamous aspersion thrown 
upon her character by Miss Selwyn, but he interrupted her.) 

“I have heard all that you can tell me, dearest Miss Del- 
mington,” (said he) “ but never did I for a moment believe it; 
and let me hope, that by becoming Lady Harley you will soon 
convince the world of the rectitude of your conduct, and put 
those infamous slanderers to the blush.” 

Elwina still refused, but she consented to suffer Sir Frederic 
to escort her to London, and as the persevering baronet would 
persist in returning to the subject, her refusals grew fainter, 
till at length she—* blushed consent.” 

The rank and family of Sir Frederic Harley, as well as his 
own unexceptionable character, rendered Elwina’s society uni- 
versally courted; indeed the malicious tale of Miss Selwyn, 
now Mrs. Dudley, was, from her marriage with the captain, 
and her subsequent conduct, attributed to the right cause, a 
jealousy of Elwina’s superior charms. 

The lives of Sir Frederic and Lady Harley present a striking 
contrast to those of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley: Lady Harley is the 
best and most affectionate of wives, to a husband who makes 
a suitable return to her tenderness. Happy in themselves, and 
a blessing to all around them, they enjoy as much temporal fe- 
licity as frail human nature can hope for. 

The Dudleys have reaped the fruits of that deceit on which 
their union was founded. The lady is sensible, too late, that it 
was her fortune, and not her person, which procured her a hus- 
band; and the gentleman hourly regrets that liberty which he 
sacrificed at the shrine of Plutus. 
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A PAPER ON LOVE. 





«© Love is strong as death,”” Sox. Sona, c.8. v. 6. 





Ir we duly reflect upon the origin of love, we must certainly 
admit that it is a passion of the soul, and that the whole of our 
happiness must ensue from its proper regulation ; for when two 
souls become united by the sacred bond of reciprocal love, it 
finds means to make their troubles common, which, by being 
shared, become, in some measure, the more easy to be borne. 

Another circumstance in favour of love, is, that when age or 
accident destroys the outward bloom from which love originally 
emanated, it will, in well-governed minds, subside into the 
calm pleasures resulting from pure friendship, unallayed by the 
warmth of impetuous passions. 

Love is, of allfevents, the most social; for the principal, and, 
in fact, only enjoyment possessed by lovers, is that which they 
borrow from their love. It is the very soul (if I may be allow- 
ed the expression) of their existence, and so exceedingly 
powerful has it ever been considered, that many writers have 
spoken of it as being a god ; and others, on the contrary, as be- 
ing a demon; while a third party have pronounced love to be 
a species of agreeable madness, under the influence of which rea- 
son resigns her empire, and the mind, heretofore free, submits 
without a struggle to the dominion of another. 

If we desire to trace the origin of love, we shall invariably 
find that its first impressions owe their strength to the powers 
possessed by beauty either of person or of mind: the latter of 
which must always claim love and respect as its just duc, and 
the former will generally possess it as a matter of courtesy ; it 
being very difficult for man to divest himself of the agrecable 
ideas created in his mind by external beauty ; thus, when we 
behold a beautiful female, we take it for granted that her qua- 
lities of mind are equal to those of her person ; consequently 
we imagine that she must be altogether amiable ; and nothing 
grieves the heart of a man more severely, than to ultimately 
discover that his opinions upon this subject were erroneous. 
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Love is intimately combined with Hope, upon whieh it se- 
curely leans for support, and likewise with a delicacy of desire, 
warm in its nature, yet pure in its intentions ; destitute of 
which it can never exist in its proper sense. Love is also ex- 
ceedingly active and bold; no difficulties can deter it in the 
prosecution of its desires ; no dangers can, for a moment, chill 
its warmth; mountains and seas, nay even the gaunt form of 
death, vainly endeavour to throw obstacles in its path ; for love 
finds no difficulties but what it surmounts; no pride but what 
it humbles; no power but what it subdues ; and, finally, no 
rigour but what it softens. The mighty monarch, surrounded 
by his guards, and the wretched mendicant who has not where- 
with to purchase his daily bread, are alike subject to its power, 
equally susceptible of its raptures, and equally alive \to its 
SOITOWS. 

Its power may be therefore said to be omnipotent, for it 
throws a charm upon every thing, and smooths every difficulty, 
because a lover never considers his labour to be troublesome. 

Gratitude constitutes the essence of mutual and pure love, 
because it teaches us how we may duly estimate the affection- 
ate favours interchanged between lovers. I shall conclude this 
brief outline of the powers of love, by a quotation respecting 
the sexes, from our great poet, which elegantly distinguishes. 
their different attributes : 






































‘* though both: 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d ; 

For contemplation he and valour form’d, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.”’ 
MILTON, 


H. D. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
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’ ‘Two ladies of high fashion, as they entered the rooms at 
Bath, met a citizen’s fat wife, finely dressed, coming out. 
“See,” said one of them, in a half-whisper, “there is beef-a- 
la-mode going out.” “ Yes,” answered the fat lady, over- 
hearing her, “ and there is game coming in.” 
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WIFE AND NO WIFE; 
A ROMANCE. 





CHAPTER L 


AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 





TO MADAME LEMONIER. 


Your angry remonstrances, my dear Cornelia, have not of 
fended me, for I know they were dictated by your anxious de- 
sire to see me established in life; L believe that is the term 
usually applied to marriage. 

But, my friend, it is not an affair that should be hastily de- 
cided upon, and the very arguments you make use of to com 
vince me of its propriety in my case, are those which I should 
first make use of in stating my objections; you observe that I am 
rich, independent, and generally admired: admitting this state- 
ment to be correct, are not these powerful reasons for my 
wishing to remain sisgle? Why should I, possessing such ad- 
vantages, rashly barter them for uncertainty, and exchange my 
present liberty, since to me liberty is happiness, for a state that 
in my idea does not promise an equivalent, for, with my senti- 
ments, marriage must either prove a source of supreme felicity 
or the opposite extreme of misery. I know you ridicule this 
idea, and so does Marian, but you are both tame good sort of 
girls, without one spark of enthusiasm in your composition, and 
who would be willing to sit down the contented wives of men 
who were at best decently civil. You, though a widow, my 
dear Cornelia, know nothing of marriage ; the fate of war de- 
prived you of a husband you believed you could love, three 
weeks after your marriage: had it been otherwise, you might 
have been so unhappy as to have discovered your error. You 
valued him for his many amiable qualities, and recommend 
Angerstein to me as his counterpart ; now, do you know, Cor- 
nelia, that I cannot endure the thought of these incomparable 
creatures, these paragons of men, they are so conscious of 
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their extraordinary perfections, that nothing short of idolatry 
will serve them, and I—I cannot, will not stoop.—Believe me, 
Cornelia, the influence of women is great, if they had the judg- 
ment, or the resolution, to exert it in a proper manner. You 
shall find that I can do this, for I am well aware, that to con- 
quer others, we must first vanquish ourselves. This may, per- 
haps, be incomprehensible to you, for an explanation I must re- 
fer'you to my future conduct. One thing, however, I will tell 
you in confidence ; Angerstein has neither touched my heart, 
nor captivated my imagination ; difficult, indeed, would be the 
undertaking to make me think favourably of any mau, for I 
have just been perusing a narrative that has placed them in 
such an unfavourable point of view, as to make me believe 
there is nothing but duplicity, ingratitude, and instability in the 
sex; you shall read it yourself, and judge whether I have not 
cause for this opinion. The errors of a father, the wrongs of a 
mother, must teach me circumspection, for it is their history 
which I ineclose. But lightly as I value your advice, my ex- 
cellent friend, I am not equally regardless of your esteem, that 
ever has, and ever will be, most dear to me; and when I cease 
to deserve that, I am certain I shall cease to be of any value 
in even my own partial eyes. Marian desires her most affec- 
tionate remembrance ; she solicits the second place in your 
regard, well knowing that the first is already enjoyed by your 
ever attached and faithful 








VIRGINIA DARLINGTON. 


== 
MEMOIRS OF THE DARLINGTON FAMILY. 


Mr. GeorGe DARLINGTON was a gentleman of small but 
independent fortune in the west of England; he had at an 
carly age married the daughter of a respectable farmer in the 
neighbourhood, who, in the course of five years, produced him 
three children, and the prospect of a fourth. The possibility of 
having a numerous family, obliged him to turn his thoughts 
seriously towards some method of obtaining for them a more 
ample provision than his present means admitted of; but, un- 
fortunately, he lived not to put his prudent plans into execution, 
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and at his death the sale of his estate was found necessary to 
secure a decent maintenance for his widow and her infant 
family. Edward, the eldest son, had just attained his twelfth 
year, and was a fine robust boy ; his greatest delight was in 
following the labourers in the field, and, to the great delight 
of his mother, he expressed an earnest desire to be a farmer. 
Mrs. Darlington accordingly applied to a brother who resided 
at the distance of a few miles, and who readily agreed to take 
Edward under his care, at the same time recommending her to 
take a neat cottage that was on the estate he rented, and come 
to reside near his family, a request that proved highly agrec- 
able to the widow. In this comfortable and pleasant retreat, 
Mrs. Darlington remained for several years, and had the satis- 
faction to sce her son Edward continue firm in his choice of an 
avocation she had always wished him to follow, but she 
thought with extreme anxiety of his brother George, who al- 
ready betrayed a versatility of temper that prevented his fixing 
his mind upon any particular pursuit. The laborious and un- 
varying life of a farmer filled him with disgust, and situated as 
Mrs. Darlington was, it was out of her power to direct him 
with advantage to any other. Providence, however, raised him 
a friend when it was little expected: a trifling service which 
George had an opportunity of rendering to the only son of Sir 
Hubert Melcombe, his uncle’s landtord, introduced him to the 
acquaintance and subsequent friendship of that young gentle- 
man, who spoke in such warm terms of him to his father, that 
the baronet desired to see him, and was so pleased with the in- 
genuous manners and prepossessing countenance of his son’s 
favourite, that he expressed a generous desire to serve him in any 
way that might meet his wishes. George heard ‘these profes- 
sions with delight, and when pressed by his friend to say in what 
way the kind intentions of the baronet could be exerted for his 
advantage, George eagerly grasped his hand, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh! if your good father would but persuade my mother to let 
me have an education that would enable me to make my way 
‘in the world, I should consider him a benefactor indeed ; for to 
remain here an ignorant clown, is misery to me.” “ Perhaps,” 
said young Melcombe, smiling at this strange apostrophe, 
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‘¢ your mother may have prudential motives for denying you 
this indulgence ; you are not aware of the expence attending 
such an education as you seem to wish for.” 

George hung his head, and his cheek glowed with shame and 
confusion ; at length, raising his tearful eye to the face of his 
young friend, he said, in a dejected tone, “True, indeed, that 
thought never occurred to me ; how selfish I must be to wish 
my mother to spend so much money upon me, to the injury of 
my brothers and sisters; but pray do not mention this to Sir 
Hubert, he will think me so inconsiderate,—so—” George 
could not proceed, and Melcombe, who read his thoughts, en- 
deavoured to laugh him out of his present confusion. When 
he returned home, he related every word to his father. “ Well,” 
said the worthy baronet, purposely concealing his sentiments 
on the subject, “ and what am I to do in this case; George de- 
sired you not to mention it to me ; and. as I make no doubt but 
the obstacle is such as you suggested, the matter must rest as 
it is.” Young Melcombe looked disappointed. ‘ Why, as to 
his injunction,” replied he, hesitatingly, ‘ I make light of that, 
for I think I can penetrate the motive.” “ Indeed! my saga- 
cious son, and what might that be?” ‘“‘ Why, my dear father, 
I dare say he thought it would appear like asking you to do 
something for him; and I am certain he had no such intention 
at first, although it afterwards struck him in the same light.” 

“ Well,” observed Sir Hubert, smiling, “it is lucky fot 
George that you have no such scruples ; I suppose now you 
wish me to take upon myself the expence of this lad’s educa- 
tion?” The eyes of young Melcombe sparkled ; “ You have 
read my thoughts indced, Sir; but will you be so good? Oh, 
how happy it would make me! George is such a clever boy; I 
am sure he will prove a credit to your patronage.” “So you 
have settled it all, I find; well, you shall have your way this 
time.” Melcombe, overjoyed, kissed the hand of his generous 
father, and hastened to impart the glad tidings to his friend. It 
is needless to dwell on the grateful joy of George upon this 

occasion. He was sent to a respectable school, where he re- 
mained four years, and at every vacation passed some happy 
hours with his friend at Meloombe-hall ; but this agreeable in- 
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tercourse was at length suspended, by the removal of young 
Melcombe to Cambridge. They parted with professions of the 
most sincere friendship ; but subsequent events prevented their 
meeting again for many years. 

Ceorge being now of an age to choose for himself the pur- 
suits for which his abilities and inclination might qualify him, 
hesitated not to express a wish, which his mother had long anti- 
cipated with secret dread; this was, to visit the metropolis, and, 
if possible, obtain a situation in some mercantile house. 


Sir Hubert, who, in patronizing him, had no intention of 


making him a gentleman, or maintaining him in idleness, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at such a proposal, and readily undertook 
to recommend him to a friend in London, with whom he made 
no doubt he would enjoy every proper advantage. 

Mrs. Darlington, though grieved by her son’s determination, 
could not reject an offer so flattering to his future prospects, 
and prepared for his departure with a heavy heart; for, in 
addition to her reluctance to part with him, she had an uncon- 
querable dread of his residing in a place which, to her inexpe- 
rienced and prejudiced mind, was the seat of infamy. It was 
in vain that George attempted to argue her out of this opinion, 
and to persuade her that, though undoubtedly there were many 
inducements to vice and profligacy in the busy scenes of the 
metropolis, it was possible for any virtuously-disposed person 
to preserve his morals uncorrupted in the midst of tempta- 
tion. “And you flatter yourself, my son,” said the anxious 
mother, looking earnestly at him, “ that you have resolution 
enough for this :—well, well, heaven grant that it may be so, 
and that you may never regret the day you quitted this peaceful 
home.” 

George was affected by the impressive manner in which his 
mother spoke, but his resolution was not to be shaken. He 
took an affectionate leave of his tender and afflicted parent, 
and recommended her, in energetic terms, to ‘he filial attention 
of his brother Edward, and, kissing away the tears of his sisters, 
hastily bade them farewell. Their fond regrets, though they for 
a time subdued his buoyant spirits, did not inspire him with any 
melancholy presentiment, and he appeared before Sir Hubert, 
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equipped for his journey, with a countenance on which a smile 
and a tear seemed to contend for the mastery. Sir Hubert, 
after giving the young adventurer some judicious advice, fur- 
nished him with the promised letter of introduction, and then 
consigned him to the care of his steward, who was to convey 
him in a chaise to the town through which the London-stage 
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passed. 
George soon recovered his wonted gaiety, as he yielded to the 


impressions excited by the novelty of surrounding objects, and 
the most pleasing anticipations occupied his mind during the 
whole of his journey. 








(To be continued. ) 
——_— 
RETALIATION ; 

OR, THE TWO NEIGHBOURS; 
(Continued from page 154.) 










SCENE III. 
JEANNETTE, M. DuMouULIN. 
Dumoulin (entering, quite out of breath, with a bag of money 
under his arm. ) 

Ou! here I am at last! what fatigue ! what trouble ! what late 
sitting up! what cares do my occupation involve me in! run- 
ning to and fro, morning and evening; working night and day ; 
inspecting every thing, even the most minute affairs; guessing 
every taste; anticipating every want; paying tradesmen; an- 
swering orders ; running up and down ;——To-night, however, 
as the bride en passant encouraged me with a look, a smile, a 
word, why was I so proud of my office, so happy in my em- 
ploy? Because her air, her grace, her frankness, and amiable 
demeanour, recalled to my delighted imagination the traits of 
Mad. Dumoulin in the bloom of her life. 

Jeannette, (presenting hima bag). True; you have had a 
great deal of trouble; six wedding-feasts to attend to within 
the last month. 

Dumoulin. Al! is it you? carry this money to your mistress ; 
and tell her, 1 will see her presently. Poor little woman! I 
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dare say she has not closed her eyes an instant in my absence. 
Give me this bag; I will carry it to her myself; and quiet her 
apxicty. 
Jeannette. 
not at home. 
Dumoulin. Perhaps she is gone to enquire for me. 
Jeannette. No; last night she did not sleep at home. 
Dumoukin, (surprised). Indeed! How came that about? 


Oh! you may spare yourself that trouble; she is 


Jeannette. I know not. She left the house immediately 
af.er your departure. 
Dumoulin. How! where can she have been? Has she not 


returned since yester-evening ? 

Jeunnette. Oh! God! no. 

Dur oulin, I can have no objection to her passing the even- 
ing abroad; but the night—it is the first time— 

Jeannette, (malignantly), Every thing has a beginning ; and 
¥ think— 

Dumoulin. Speak ;—what? 

Jeannette. A long time ago, I heard Madam say, that she 
wished to go to the Opera-ball; and there was one yester- 
evening, 

Dumoulin. What do you say? 

Jeannette. You have never indulged her wishes in ‘*'* re- 
spect. 

Dumoulin, No; I am certain there is nothing more fatal to 
morality,—to the happiness of husbands,—than these balls, in- 
vented by the devil to torment us; where, concealed by a 
mask, and disguised with a lyre, a quiver, ora helmet, the most 
foolish man can assume the name of Apollo, Love, or Mars, 
and attract the notice of our weaker halfs; or, in the character 
of Hercules, with a club in his hand, triumph more easily over 
their too credulous hearts. No; a faithful wife will never fre- 
quent such places. 

Jeannette. Well; Id stake my life, that she went there: 
fruit that is forbidden always excites the more desire, and our 
sex, you know, prefer a trifling gratification voluntarily taken 
to the greatest pleasure you can grant them. 

Dumoulin, That is true. Leave me. 
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Jeannette (going). 'Try to surprise her. ( Exit.) 
Dumoulin. She is not capable——The bookseller’s wife is her 
inseparable companion; she has never formed, or undertaken 
the slightest project without consulting her: I will fly to her; 
there I shall hear of my wife. 
SCENE IV. 
Dumoulin, Maigret. 

Maigret, (rubbing his hands). Ah! good day, neighbour ; 
wish me joy ;—fortune begins to smile upon me ;—I have this 
ymmorning sold three works. 

Dumoulin. 1 was going— ; 

Maigret (continuing.) A very reasonable price— 

Dumoulin (continuing). My wife— 

Mecizret, (idem). Stereotype edition.— 

Dumoulin, (impatiently). The devil! Will you hear me ? 

Maigret. Yes, but my satisfaction— 

Dumoulin. Cannot equal my astonishment! My wife went 
out yester-evening without assigning a reason; and is not yet 
returned— 

Maigret, (gaily). Ah! and so did mine. 

Dumoulin, Poh! 

Maigret. Yesterday-evening, as no customer required my 
attendance, I went to bed earlier than usual, at a quarter after 
eight, and before my wife. 

Dumoulin. What was the consequence? 

Maigret. And, as usual, unless prevented by noise, I slept 
all night without once awaking; and, in the morning, no one 
ever looked more ridiculous when I found myself alone— 
(laughs ). 

Dumoulin. He laughs. 

Maigret. Do you wish me to cry? Is it not laughable, that 
our wives should have taken a freak into their heads to sleep 
from home together without our knowledge. 

Dumoulin. A freak! that’s well said; but why? 

Maigret. You wish to know every thing ; imitate my ex- 
ample. Iam ignorant; and yet indifferent about it. 

Dumoulin. She may perhaps have left a scrap of writing in 
her chamber ;—I will see— ( Exit.) 
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SCENE V. 

Maigret, solus, (looking at him as he goes off.) What extreme 
folly !—Vor my part, I admire the system of compensation ob- 
servable. A sage has said, that the even-handed justice of 
heaven ever places evil so near good, and good so near evil, that 
they are nearly counterbalanced ; and our two characters de- 
monstrate the truth of this position :—He, a rich tavern-keeper, 
who makes entertainments daily, in vast saloons, to courtiers 
and citizens, the smoke of whose perfumed kitchen is every 
instant converted into ingots of silver, who is increasing in opu- 
Jence more and more,—while the feasting of others thus turns 
to his advantage, ought he not to let his days glide away in 
peace and happiness? Yet a suspicion, an empty dream, Is 
sufficient to change the good that destiny has bestowed on him! 
while I, a poor bookseller, into whose shop, alas! a customer 
scarcely enters once a week,—who, alone, in the midst of Rous- 
seau, d’Alembert, Buffon, Titus Livius, Virgil, Homer, and 
Cicero, have no other aliment than my library,—who breakfast 
on Plutarch, dine on Seneca, and, at the close of the day, find 


‘m my counter no other sight than a protest, no other funds than 


hope,—would not any one think me the most unfortunate, the 
most miserable of men? Yet the event which troubles him is 
so common to me, that I laugh at it; because there is in all 
things a just balance, which, whether in prosperity or adversity, 
in. consequence of—Silence ! 


SCENE VI. 
Maigret, Dumoulin. 


Dumoulin. Nothing, in my confusion, do I see.— 

Maigret, (looking at him, and laughing ). Would not any one 
say that Pyramus was calling his Thisbe ? 

Dumoulin, (pulling out his watch). 1 is near nine o’clock ! 

Maigret. Well! what imprudence do you fear? Does she 
still retain sufficient attraction to be tempting ? 

Dumoulin. Softly, neighbour; yours may pass; but Madam 
Dumoulin——— 

Maigret. At fifty-three years of age! and my wife at fifty! 

Dumoulin, No matter ;—at eighteen she was so fascinating ! 

T 3 
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I have sighed so much on her account, and done so much to 
obtain her, that I think myself well rewarded for my pains in 
keeping her ! 

Maigret. 1 cannot help laughing at your ridiculous fears. 

Dumoulin. How often have I hazarded my life for her ! 

Maigret. 1 cannot blame you; I know what it is to love. 

Dumoulin. Yet you can let your wife be out all night, and 
remain tranquil, without making an enquiry. 

Maigret. Because I believe that a simple event can be of 
no—Are you not afraid of her having been forcibly carried 
away ? 

Dumoulin. Ah! faith— 

Maigret. Poh!— 

Dumoulin. Come. 

Maigret. Where? 

Dumoulin, 1am in too much uncertainty; I wish immedi- 
ately to remove my uneasincss. 

Maigret. But I—I am easy. Endure like me— 

Dumoulin. I must know the meaning of this conduct. 

Maigret. I prefer remaining in ignorance; it is an old 
adage— 

Dumoulin. What have we to do with proverbs? 

Maigret. A sage has said—“ He who wishes to know too 
much——” 

Dumoulin. Your sages are fools. (He drags him viclenily 
about ). 

SCENE VII. 
Jeannette, solus, (entering clandestinely, with two dominos on her 
arm ; and looking at Dumoulin as he is going off. ) 

It would give me pain so to puzzle the poor fellow, if I did 
not know how it would end. Ah! Madam Maigret and 
Madam Dumoulin, you will be punished for slandering your 
neighbours. You hardly conceive that these two dominos will 
be converted to your use. I must place them, as directed by 
these ladies, upon these two arm-chairs. (She puts them upon 
two arm-chairs.) I must make haste, lest any one should come. 
There they are. (Seeing Mad. Dumoulin and Mad. Maigret 
enter.) ‘There are the two slanderers.—Hush ! 
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SCENE VIII. 
Jeannette, Madam Dumoulin, Madam Maigret. 

Mad. Dumoulin. See that idle creature! What do you do 
there ? 

Jeannette. Nothing, madam. 

Mad. Dumoulin. Have'you the effrontery to tell me so. In- 
form my husband that I am retarned. 

Jeannette, (aside, going off.) Exactly to my wish, I go; and 
shall cause the bomb to explode. 


SCENE IX. 


Madam Dumoulin and Madam Maigret. 

Mad. Maigret. Two children at once! As the parents are 
not rich, it is an event at which there is no reason to rejoice: 
their offspring will be sent away; and God knows what will 
become of them ! , 

Mad. Dumoulin, 'That’s not our affair; we shall be god- 
mothers. 

Mad. Maigret. Good! for such occasions are always equal 
to a windfall ;—boxes of dainties, fans, gloves— 

Mad. Dumoulin. Particularly when one meets with gallant 
godfathers. Apropos of godfathers ; tcll me, neighbour, what 
do you think of him that is destined for me ? 

Mad. Maigret. Oh! he will do very well. 

Mad. Dumoulin. That’s not my meaning. 

Mad. Maigret. What then? 

Mad. Dumoulin. Speak in a lower tone. Do you not think 
that he looks with an air of importance ; and acts as—— 

Mad. Maigret. As if at home; he is obliging, civil, and 
officious ; goes to and fro; and enquires about the health of 
the mother. 

Mad. Dumoulin. Doing precisely what a father should do ; 
and, I confess to you, these obliging cares, if I were not averse 
to speaking ill of any one, would make me suspect—— 

Mad. Maigret. Oh! I feel no scruples of that sort; 
and will assert, that your conjecture is not without foundation, 
(She perceives one of the dominos; which she takes, ) A ball- 
dress! What does this meau ? 
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Mad. Dumoulin, (perceiving, and taking the other domino.) 
There are two! who has placed them here? I’d wager, that 
our two fools 

Mad. Maigret. Yes, truly, a fine employment of time! and 
what extravagance ! 

Mad. Dumoulin. If they had been drawn to the ball by 
frivolity alone ; but it was vanity— 

Mad. Maigret. Dissipation— 

Mad. Dumoulin. The desire of shewing themselves— 

Mad. Maigret. The wish to intrigue— 

Mad. Dumoulin. And still worse perhaps ! 

Mad. Maigret. What an age is this in which we live! how 
corrupt we are ! | 

Mad. Dumoulin. The times are sadly altered, neighbour ; 
women of pure and regular habits are no longer known. 

Mad. Maigret. There is no example left for imitation ; ex- 
cept ourselves ; and we are the last. 





(As they are replacing the dominos, their husbands enter. ) 


SCENE X. 
The preceding, Dumoulin, Maigret. 

Dumoulin, (seizing his wife’s arm.) You are caught in the 
fact. 

Mad. Dumoulin, (surprised.) Oh heaven! you alarm me! 
Do not jest in this manner. 

Dumoulin. Where have you been? Speak! 

Mad. Dumoulin, What an angry tone ! 

Dumoulin. Speak, madam. 

Mad. Dumoulin. Madam ! to me! never— 
Maigret, (to his wife). Tell me frankly, wife, where have 
you been? 

Mad. Maigret. Guess. 

Dumoulin. Ah! at the Opera-ball! 

Mad. Dumoulin, (astonished). Who? we? 

Dumoulin. Even you! it was ill-judged. 

Mad. Maigret. At the Opera-ball! do you then say, neigh- 
bour, that we were in the humour for dancing ? 
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Dumoulin. LT imagine that these two dominos are pretty good 
proofs— 

Mad. Dumoulin. Oh! may heaven pity, console, and com- 
fort, suffering humanity, that it may at length be seen— 

Maigret, (to Dumoulin). There! my wife is innocent; Iam 
sure of it. 

Dumoulin. But inform me where you have been, if you 
please. Ha! 

Mad. Dumoulin. Ata friend’s of Madam Maigret. 

Mad. Maigret. Yes, truly, to whom heaven last night 
gave twins! this is a full explanation. 

Dumoulin. Twins! but why these disguises ? 

Mad. Dumoulin. We were as much surprised as you to find 
them here: we had just taken them up to discover, if possible, 
to whom they belong. 

Mad. Maigret. And we have found it out. 

Maigret, (to Dumoulin). You see we must not be too rash 
in our surmises. 

Dumoulin. Well! to whom do they belong? 

Mad. Dumoulin. To the mad-caps, who, in spite of my 
wishes, have remained in this hotel. 

Dumoulin, (aside, after a moment’s reflection ). It is possible. 

Mad. Dumoulin. I had a presentiment that they would 
cause me some displeasure. 

Dumoulin, (relenting ). Don’t be angry. Perhaps I have 
been wrong. 

Mad. Dumoulin. Perhaps! 

(Julia and Clarissa appear at the door of their apartment.) 

Dumoulin. Well! I am wrong—I have not been master 
of—but I promise to repair my fault. 

Mad. Dumoulin. There is only one course; drive these wo- 
men away. 

Clarissa and Julia, (aside). Drive us away! 

Dumoulin, Well!—stay—to-morrow— 

Mad. Dumoulin. This instant. 

Mad. Maigret. Ah! yes; they deserve to be so treated ; 
they cannot depart too soon. 

Maigret, (in a low voice to his wife.) Do not inflame anger. 
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Mad, Maigret, (striking his fingers with her fan.) Do you 
not inflame names ; that will become you better. 
Maigret, (shaking his hand.) Always smart and lively. 
Dumoulin (to his wife.) Do you wish it. 
Mad. Dumoulin. Immediately. 
Dumoulin, ‘You shall be obeyed. 
¢ As he is going to the apartment of Clarissa, the iwo uidows enter 
in morning dishabille. ) 


(To be continued. ) 








——}2e—- 
THE PEDESTRIAN. 
TALE THE THIRD. ' 





HavinG passed what is tefmed the Honey Moon with the 
bride aud bridegroom, without any apprehension of having my 
appetite clogged with too frequent a repetition of matrimonial 
sweets, I quitted them at the expiration of that period, en an 
excursion in some degree similar to that which I have re- 
cently described, A benevoient mind can never sink into the 
listiessness of inaction ; some important and unimportant event 
is perpetually calling the feelings of humanity into play; and if 
a philanthrepist was by chance to be placed in a wilderness, 
like the sentimentalist Sterne, he would fix his affections upon 
some favourite tree. 

Be it known then, genile readers, that my excellent mother 
was a Scotch woman, who had imbibed a few of their national 
prejudices in favour of domestics, as well as family; with the lat- 
ter, however, death seemed to have terminated all connection, 
as it will be recollected that I announced myself as an isolated 
being, without any near ties of affinity. On my father’s. side 
(who was an Englishman), I certainly had, and may still have 
a few distant relations; such as cousins, in the third or fourth 
degree, yet as they all seemed to consider me a very odd kind 
ofa fellow, inclination evidently acted in opposition to Nature’s 
designs, and for my part, I can truly say, Ido not care three far=. 
things whether they are dead or alive. 
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Let it not, however, be supposed my heart is formed of those 
callous materials which render it insensible to the ties of 
nature, or the bonds of sympathy; but the fact is, [ found my 
cousins as opposite to myself in ideas, manners, and inclinations, 
as a European and a native of Owhyhee. 

Having assigned a reason for that total unconnection with my 
family, which I announced in my first essay, if such a term is 
applicable to the adventures of a Pedestrian; who rather shrinks 
from than courts public display, and whose chief design in 
relating them is to inspire the breasts of his fellow-creatures 
with feelings of humanity. 

My mother, as I observed, in common with her country-wo- 
men, regarded a faithful domestic as one of her family; and on 
her death-bed charged me, if my nurse who had accompanied 
her into England ever wanted any assistance, to prove that my 
heart was not destitute of the feelings of gratitude, or the 
impulses of humanity. As, from a mere child, I had been 
taught to consider a promise as a kind of sacred compact, 
which was never to be broken; it is not likely that one made 
at so awlul a moment could become indifferent to me; and 
though my nurse was at that time comfortably settled at 
Windsor, as the mistress of a lodging-house, and consequently 
I could have no idea that she was likely to require assistance 
from me; yet I most sacredly promised to fulfillthe wishes of my 
dying parent, adding, that i! Mrs. Macdonald should ever want 
a friend, she should find a sincere one in me. This honest 
industrious creature, however, was destined to experience those 
vicissitudes to which the most aflluent are liavle in a greater or 
less degree ; some of her lodgers decamped without paying her, 
others contrived to borrow money, and at length she had the 
misfortune to Iet them to a notorious swindler, who ingeniously 
managed to remove greater part of the furniture whilst she was 
asleep; and left her to discharge a number of tradesmen’s bills, 
at different shops in the neighbourhood, where she had recom- 
mended the unprincipled wretch to deal. 

That misfortune never comes alone, is a trite observation, 
which, in Mrs. Macdonald’s case, was completely exemplified ; 
for her inability to answer the first demand brought every credi+ 
tor’s claim upon her shoulders, and as all the best of her furniture 
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had been removed, there remained no hope of relief; in fact, 
the poor creature was arrested, and inhumanly sent to the 
county gaol. I say inhumanly, not from want of integrity, nor 
an idea that just debts ought not to be paid; but if I had been 
desired to fix upon a human being to personate integrity, Mrs. 
Macdonald is the individual whom I should have named. 
Yet this highly principled woman was accused of having con- 
nived at her lodger’s iniquity; nay, even supposed to have 
been accessary to his flight, and a jade of a girl who lived ser- 
vant with her asserted that she had never retired to her cham- 
ber on the memorable night. 

Though the worthy creature was no stranger to the esteem J 
had for her, yet when a female friend implored her to write to me, 
she replied, “ that she too well knew the generosity of Master 
Robert’s disposition to apply to him to pay those who had acted 
towards her with so much cruelty,” and Master Robert, who 
by the bye is in his fifty-ninth year, but for this kind friend of his 
nurse’s would never have been made acquainted with the 








calamity. 

The honey-moon, as [ said before, had just terminated, and 
{ had the happiness of seeing the son of my old friend establish- 
ed in a concern that promised him the full enjoyment of com- 
petency; when one morning, as we were all domesticated 
round the breaklast-table, the servant announced that a country- 
looking-woman requested permission to speak with me. 

Though IT am aware that in the general habits of life I do 
not sufficiently attend to the precepts of my Divine Master, yet 
I endeavour scrupulously to obey him as far as concerns cha- 
rity, and rigidly follow the injunction of never proclaiming my 
alms-deeds; conceiving therefore the poor creature might re- 
quire pecuniary assistance, I desired her to be shewn into my 
private apartment. A curtsey in humility’s most humble 
style greeted my entrance; and “I beg you a thousand par- 
dons, Sir, for taking such a liberty!” convinced me that my 
conjecture had not been erroneous, and I requested the appli- 
cant to be seated in a tone of sympathy. This point of etiquette, 
however, I had some difficulty in accomplishing, and it was 
some time before I could subdue the sensations of decorum and 
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humility; as my visitor declared she could not think of sitting 
in the presence of a gentleman like me. 

In proportion to my modest visitor’s having surmounted one 
difliculty another seemed to arise; and though some femaies 
have been accused of possessing too large a portion of volubility 
the censure certaialy ought not to be indiscriminately applicd; 
for there was such a hemming and clearing of the throat, that 


f actually began to fear I should be kept in total ignorance of 


the poor woman’s wishes and designs. At length, however, she 
uttered the name of Mrs. Macdonald; which naturally excited 
an anxious interrogation from me; by the aid of which 1 soon 
discovered the extent of that excellent creature’s caiamity. 
Vinding that this firm friend of my nurse’s had actually walked 
greater part of the way from Windsor that morning, and con- 
vinced that neither George, or the amiable Lucy, would wound 
her feelings by any consequential display of pride, f insisted 
upon her accompanying me into the breakfast-parlour, and par- 
taking with us of that social meal. 

Though upon first introducing myself into the company of the 
fair patronesses to the Ladies Museum, I explained why I 
preferred walking to riding in a carriage, yet a3 I had never 
made any incautious vow against the latter mode of conveyance, 
it struek me that by adopting that method, [ should consequently 
save time; and what had still greater weight with me, convey 
the worthy Mrs. Dobson without her encountering any farther 
fatigue. The plan was scarcely formed, before it was put inte 
execution; the grateful Lucy offered her services to pack up 
my things for me, but a shirt, a crayat, a pair of stockings, 
and a night-cap, being my travelling wardrobe, I rejected that 
mark of civility. I could not help thinking my companion 
fancied I was affected with some infectious disorder, for 
she not only squeezed herself up into the corner of the carriage, 
but thrust her head half out the window until we reached 
Turnham-green ; when, aware that bashfulness and humility 
were the inspirers of her conduct, [ told her it would be neces~ 
sary for me to note down all Mrs. Macdonald’s creditors names; 
as it was my intention to visit them seperately before I went to 


the gaol. The desire of serving her friend instantly inspired 
VOL. Ili.—S. I. U 
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confidence; and my timid companion ventured a little nearer 
me ; and equally interested in the employment, we svon arriv- 
ed at the end of our journey; though doubtless not without 
exciting surprise and animadversion in Mrs. Dobson’s neigh- 
bours, when they beheld her alighting from a post-chaise ; 
which, by the bye, she was very reluctant in doing, though we 
must have passed the door of her little snug retreat. 

Though I never observe male or female decked out with 
peculiar nicety, or rather adorned with all that elegance which 
seems to say, look at me! without fancying the wearer of these 
adventitious attractions possesses nothing beyond their gar- 
ments to announce respectability; yet I am persuaded nine- 
tenths of the rational creation judge of strangers according to 
the expensiveness of their cloathing, or the tastefulness of their 
millinery. From entertaining, as I observed, these singular 
opinions, I believe I am rather inclined to fall into the contrary 
extreme; and so that my shirt was but fine, clean, and well- 
looking, I should think myself sufficiently adorned to appear in 
the presence of our gracious queen; for by the appellation of 
the term gracious, custom has ordained that sovereigus should 
be exemplified. 

Shop-keepers, however, I believe, are apt to judge of the 
importance or unimportance of their customers by a standard 
which never had nor will have the slightest weight with me ; 
and upon my entering the shop of Mr. Congo, 1 waited seve- 
ral minutes before that respectable gentleman thought proper to 
take the slightest notice of me; at length, fromthe shop being 
cleared, I became conspicuous, and he condescendingly de- 
manded, “ Did not you say you wanted an ounce of tea ?” 

AsT had predetermined to be a faithful narrator of my own 
adventures, dear ladies, I think it necessary to apologize fur the 
iuclegance of my reply; which was simply this— “D—— you, 
and your tea likewise, you impertinent puppy.” As I am 
aware that no man could tamely submit to be sent into a place 
of terment by a creature, inheriting like himself a certain por- 
ion of frailty, [ cannet say my irritability was excited by the 
violence which was testified by the retailer of sugar and tea, 
aud J made no other answer te it than advising him to swallow 
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a spoon-full of his honey. This salutary council had a contrary 
effect to oil upon the ocean, and the man of business bustled from 
behind his counter, vowing, or rather swearing, he would charge a 
constable with me ; and his voiée actually bore such an affinity 
to thunder, as to attract the attention of those who were passing 
by. Amongst the number of those whose curiosity was 
excited, was my old friend and school-fellow the worthy Lord 
D—, who entering the shop, and extending his hand towards 
me, exclaimed “ What the devil is the matter, Hal? have you 
been stealing some of the fellow’s best rappee? for I will swear 
I heard him threaten you with a constable as I was passing 
by.” 

“This violence, my dear fellow (I replied, tapping my Lord 
familiarly upon the shoulder,) has merely been excited by my 
advising that dignatorial gentleman to swallow a spoon-full of 
his honey: but, (continued I, assuming an air of authority,) a 
constable may be wanted before the business is finally settled 
which brought me.” I then briefly related the whole of the 
raseal’s conduct to Mrs. Macdonald, as he had been the prin- 
cipal promoter of her ruin, and subsequent misery. 

The crest-fallen Mr. Congo listened to my assertion with 
palled countenance and palzied knee, endeavouring to throw 
- the greater part of the censure upon his scarcely less culpable 
neighbours, and declaring that it was in my power to ruin his 
whole family. ‘“ Do you ever read the scriptures man?” I de- 
manded, ‘does not the voice of the omnipotent inform you, 
that the sins of the father shall fall upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generation? and is not tle parable of the unjust 
steward in part verified by thee? and those who would not 
shew mercy to an industrious widow, have no right to expect to 
receive it from me.” 

At the intreaties of the wife, who had emerged from a little 
parlour, immediately after the entrance of Lord D—, we had 
consented to enter it, to prevent attracting the notice of those 
who were passing by; leaving her to serve a customer who had 
entered, and actually wanted an ounce of bohea. ‘Though I had 
recalled to the grocer’s recollection those texts of scripture 


which appeared applicable to his situation, yet the command of 
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our Redeemer, that an erring fellow-creature should be forgiven 
seventy times seven, was too strongly impressed upon my 
feelings to allow me to practice the threat which I had made 
use of both to Congo and his wife ; and had I even been inclin- 
ed to put it in execution, the sight of five young children, all 
sobbing because they saw their father and mother in affliction, 
would certainly have counteracted the design. 

To these interesting little innocents, however, I resolved to 
attribute the retracting a resolution which certainly had never 
been formed in my mind; but upon examining Mr. Congo’s 
account it struck me that it was impossible any individual in 
the course of three months could have consumed such a quan- 
tity of butter, sugar, and tea, for there actually appeared 
enough to have supplied the proprietor of a summer garden, 
open for the reception of tea-drinking company; and after 
striking off one half of the sum total, I offered Mr. Congo the 
money. Butcher, baker, tallow-chandler, &c. had all adopted 
the same nefarious design, only in a less degree; but I had 
selected Congo from the worthy Mrs. Dobson’s description of 
his unjustifiable overreaching propensity. 

A few hours were sufficient for the arrangement of the whole 
business, with the assistance of the friendly Mrs. D—, anda 
suiall house being vacant adjoining her dwelling, I instantly 
hired it for the oppressed Mrs. Macdonald; and by the close 
of the next evening it was furnished completely; as there hap- 
pened to be a sale a short distance from it, and few seemed in- 
clined to bid against me. A servant, of course, was as neces- 
sary as furniture ; and with this my coadjutress, Mrs. Debson, 
kindly supplied me; in fact, I engaged her eldest daughter, a 
young woman about sixteen. <A loin of mutton was hung up 
in the larder; neither did I forget sugar and tea; though I 
took care to avoid ordering these articles of Mrs. Macdonald’s 
oppressor, the nhuman Mr. C—. 

Not to relinquish my title of Pedestrian, I arose with 
Aurora on the following day, and nothing material occurred to 
me until I arrived at the end of my journey. Description there 
would be incapable of doing justice to reality, I shall therefore 


leave my readers to imagine the worthy Mrs. Macdonald’s 
7 
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feelings at unexpectedly obtaining her liberty, and finding her- 
self once more in possession of a comfortable dwelling, in the 
vicinity of a female who had displayed so much friendship and 
humanity. 


i - al 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





A few OBSERVATIONS on the CONTINUANCE of the 
PROPERTY-TAX, and the Danger of a great Military 
Establishment to owr Freedom and Liberty, by a Friend to the 
Constitution. London, Law and Whittaker, 1816. 

In the writer’s opinion, Englishmen would cheerfully sub- 
mit to a continuance of the Property-tax, if they could be- 
lieve that there was a necessity for levying it ;buthe says, ifour 
military establishment were reduced to what it has always been 
in time of peace (and he contends that no circumstance re- 
quires. it to be otherwise, and that our insular situation and 


‘our wooden-walls are our best protection), there will be no oc= 


casion to continue the Property-tax. He is fearful.of encour- 
aging a military, in preference to a naval, spirit in the people ; 
and considers a continuance of this tax and a great military 
establishment as having a tendency to injure the liberty of the 
subject, and thereby subvert the constitution of the country.. 
“ Arbitrary measures lost the Stuarts the love of the people ; 
for, as a foreigner and a I'renchman once observed to Charles 
the Second, that a king of England was the first monarch in 
the world, if he was loved by his people, butif not, that he was 
the most inconsiderable and insignificant ; to whom that witty. 
monarch is said to have replied with an oath, ‘By G—d, I 
will be the man of the people.” ’” . 

The writer reasons with temper ; his arguments, though 
sound and conclusive, are written with brevity and concise- 


ness: he opposes the measures of administration from a cone. 


viction of their danger and impolicy, but not without a feeling 
of veneration and attachment for the constitution; and we 
have no hesitation in recommending his -Tract to the attention: 


of our readers, 
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MOSCOW, a Poem ; by Mrs. HENRY ROLLS. London, 
Law and Whittaker, 1816. 

THE author has founded her poem on one of the most dread- 
ful events recorded, the destruction of Moscow, and drawn a 
amoral inference that there is an ever-watching Providence, who 
may suffer tyranny and oppression to prevail for a time, but 
will, in an unexpected moment, turn the retributive scales of 
justice, and huri the bolts of vengeance on the devoted heads 
of his guilty victims. 

The facts are taken from Labaume; and their authenticity 
cannot be doubted. The versification is generally good, the 
deseriptions are often lofty, and the interest is pleasingly ex- 
cited throughout. This is not inferior to her former poem, 
Sketches from Sacred History, which met with so favourable a 
reception ; and we have no doubt the subject of the poem, and 
the author's reputation, will induce our readers to become pur- 
chasers. 

ELLEN; or, The YOUNG GODMOTHER ; a Tale for 
Youth; by ALICIA CATHERINE MANT. London 
Law and Whittaker, 1815. 

THE design of this Tale, written to impress on the minds of 
young people that serious consideration of the duties of a 
sponsor, which it is necessary to feel previously to answering 
for an infant at the font, is praise-worthy ; but when to correct 
principles and religious tenets are added good diction, consi- 
derable discrimination, and a well-wrought story, that would 
not discredit a work destined to higher purposes, and addressed 
to intellects in a more improved state, nothing more need be 
said in its favour ; and we have as much pleasure in introduc- 
ing it to the notice of our readers, and those who have the 
charge of youth, as we had a work of a later date, by the same 
author, in this departmeut ef our Museum for last month. 

A NEW INTRODUCTION to the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE; comprising en Analysis of the Verbs, with a com- 
plete Set of Introductory Exercises; by A. PICQUOT. 
London, Law and Whittaker, 1816. 

Tuts Abridgement of Levizac’s Grammar is well adapted 
to begmners. The compiler has introduced some useful 
changes, worded the rules in a clear and precise manner, and 
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illustrated them by a series of appropriate examples. It is in- 
tended as an introduction to other Grammars, and we know of 
no book better calculated to answer the end proposed, nor any 
that we can with more propriety recommend. 

The THEOLOGY and MYTHOLOGY of the ANCIENT 
PAGANS ; written for Female Education; by MISS 
HATFIELD. London, G. and 8. Robinson, 1815. 

Miss HATFIELD has certainly obviated every objection to 
the study of the Heathen Mythology, and adapted her work to 
the youth of both sexes, but particularly to females, by dis- 
carding all indelicate descriptions, shewing the necessary con- 
nexion between the sacred and profane histories, and the im- 
portance of understanding the fabulous hypothesis of the hea- 
then world to forming a right judgement of the great truths of 
divine revelation. 

This Abridgement is well digested: the deities are skilfully 
depicted ; the descriptions are concise and delicate; and the 
inferences favourable to religion and morality; indeed, every 
opportunity of rendering the work practically useful, both as it 
relates to the study of the pocts, and the amelioration of society, 
is seized with avidity, and managed with address. It is one of 
the best works of the kind, and will no doubt be generally read 
by those for whom it is intended. 





me 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1. CAPRIECIO, with NINE Variations on a favorite AIR 
from the Opera Dance of LA NOUVELLE ZOE, for the 
Piano-forte, composed by D. STEIBELT, pp. 20. pr. 5s. 

The compositions of this Author are certainly of an original 
cast: they display a fertile fancy, judiciously directed by a 
well-informed judgment. The general characteristic therefore 
of Mr. Steibelt’s music, may be considered to be a natural 
flow of pleasing harmonies, modulated with peculiar grace 
and brilliancy of expression. 

Mr. S.’s Capriecio (or rather Capriccio) now before us, is 
composed in the key of A major, and opens with a scientifie 
Allegro Brillante in common time, as introductory to a Con 
Spirito movement before the air from the Opera-dance of La. 
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Nouvelle Zoe ( Allegretto.) On which air, Mr. S. has formed 
nine variations with his usual felicitous taste and fancy. We 
recommend if as a useful work for the improvement of prac- 
titioners. 

2. The RAY THAT BEAMS FOR EVER. A CAN- 
ZONET, with an Accompaniment for the Harp or Piano- 

forte, composed by Mr. HOOK. pp. 4. pr. 1s. 6d. 

This veteran composer, and very respectable gentleman, has, 
to our personal knowledge, been near, if not quite, half a cen- 
tury labouring in the musical vineyard ; and so muititudinous, 
as well as multifarious, have been his publications, that it has 
not unaptly been said—if a Deluge was to sweep away all the 
music upon the earth, and leave only Mr. Hook’s, that there 
would remain after the Food, not only a sufficient quantity to 


stock, but also to give the world full and perfect specimens. of 


the different styles of antediluvian music. 

Whether Mr. H. writes with any view of this kind we can- 
not exactly determine, although his numerous compositions 
bear evident traits to corroborate the suggestion. The words 
of the Canzonet before us, (which may be found in our 
Apollonian Wreath ) are very pretty, and are very appropriately 
harmouized in Ei flat, major, triple time. (Grazivso.) But Mr. 
H. has made it a morcean precieux, for the symphony and whole 
song consists of only 22 bars; yet by the trick, now too com- 
monly practised, to enhance the price of a song, the music has 
been reprinted to every verse, making use therefore of four 
plates when two might have answered the purpose. 

3. Toa SWALLOW, with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte, by I. ROSS. pp. 5. pr. 1s. 6d. 

The words of this song are sensibly adapted to very pleasing 
music, in the key of E flat, major, common time, ( Andante ) 
and is very creditable to the talents of the composer. 

The beauty of vocal music is evidently Zmitation ; that is, to 
express by sound the sense of language, and universal nature, 
with as much relative meaning as possible. The Pianc-forte 
accompaniment of this song is of that description, and is as 
near an imitation of the twittering of a swallow as could well 
be suggested, In short, the whole is a meritorious composition, 
and cannot but be admired by the vocalists. ‘The words are in 


the Wreath. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR MARCH. 








INCOME-TAX. 

‘THE ministers’ proposition for a continuance of the Income- 
tax has raised such a general murmur of discontent, and sach 
an active and decided spirit of opposition in the public, as to 
have compelled them to postpone the decision, and to discuss 
the question, night after night, in detail, upon each petition 
presented, in a manner hitherto unknown, in order to give 
themselves time to modify it in some way that might make it 
more palatable ; and it has in consequence become almost thé 
exclusive subject of discussion during the present month. An 
immense number of petitions from the county of Middlesex, 
city of London, the county of Surry, and various parts of the 
kingdom, have been presented to the House of Commons ; and 
though the opposition was daily increasing, the ministers were 
not disposed to yield. They have been deserted by some of their 
best friends. 

The principal objections are, that government gave a pledge 
to discontinue it at the termination of the war; and that there 
is now no necessity for it. ‘That they have only to reduce our 
peace establishment to what it has been on former occasions, 
and fulfill their promise of economy and retrenchment, and there 
will be no necessity for having recourse to so hateful a tax. 

Notwithstanding its great unpopularity, if government can- 
not, consistent with public safety, at present so far retrench 
their expenditure as to take off the income-tax without substi- 
tuting others to supply its deficiency (as they assure us they 
must) it becomes a question whether it would not have been 
better to continue this tax, modified, taking it entirely off the 
produce of labour, and levying it solely on property (we say 
this, because industry has been too long taxed, and requires 
some relief,) fixing the rate of contribution to the amount of 
income arising from property, increasing it in proportion from 
2$ to 10 per cent. This would bean equitable mode of raising 
it, and the landed and monied interests would not be exempt 
from paying their just quota_of taxes, and bearing a just pre- 
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portion of the burthens, long too partially borne by the people ; 
nor would there be a danger (as the members of both houses of 
parliament would be strongly interested in it) of its being conti- 
nued longer than was absolutely necessary. 

A majority of thirty-seven decided, on the 16th inst. against a 
continuance of the Income-tax. 

But as it has since been admitted, that other taxes must be 
substituted, it is to be feared the public will not have much 
reason to rejoice ; for this tax is allowed to have been one of the 
most economical, and to have affected the rich as much as the 
poor, and has now been so long collected, that its being inqui- 
sitorial, ceases to make it objectionable ; therefore, if the fresh 
taxes do not bear upon the higher classes in an equal degree, 
the middling and laborious classes of the community will but 
have their burthens increased ; that is, have to bear some part of 
the burthens now borne by the opulent. We may shut our 
eyes to this fact; but if we cannot do without levying fresh 
taxes, this must be the result, and the tax which every one 
rejoices at being discontinued will hereafter become a subject 
of regret. We wish our croakings may not be ominous. 

We do not, however, approve the modifications proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; that instead of calculating 
the income or profits of the farmer at three-fourths of such rent 
as he may pay, in future, to calculate it at one third ; that is, 
instead of paying as formerly, at the rate of 450/. per ann, as 
income on profits, to pay 2001. per ann. ; and with respect to the 
produce of industry, the tax to be levied on the former returns, 
without subjecting the party to a new assessment and examina- 
tion, except at his own request. Now our wish is to have had 
the tax entirely taken off the farmer, manufacturer, and trades- 
man, and to remain oa landed estates, houses, and funded pro- 
perty ; and we think that if the petitions presented had been 
as zealous in proposing these modifications, they would have 
as casily accomplished this purpose as its abandonment, and 
have rendered themselves and the country at large a more 
essential, a more lasting service and bencfit. 

The sum proposed for the joint establishment of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales on her marriage with Prince Leopold, in 
the House of Commons, on the 15th inst. is 60,000/, a year; 
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10,0002. of that sum to be set apart for her Royal Highness’s 
privy purse; and 50,000/, to be settled upon him, in the event of 
her demise and his survivorship: 60,0002. was voted as an out- 
fit; and a further sum will be required for providing a suitable 
residence. It is said not to exceed the propositions of former 
periods, nor is it deemed extravagant, as her Royal Highness’s 
present establishment is not less than 30,0007. 

In the event of the Princess Charlotte coming to the throne, 
Prince Leopold will be his wife’s subject, in the same manner 
that Prince George of Denmark was, who married Queen 
Anne. 

Sir R. Wilson and Messrs. Hutchinson and Bruce are siill 
incarcerated in the worst and most loathsome prison in Paris, 
without being brought to trial. The Duke of Wellington and the 
British Ambassador at that court have made repeated represen- 
tations on the subject, but to no purpose. Sir R. W. is now 
made the principal, his friends accomplices. After an imprison- 
ment of several months, on the mere charge of assisting in the 
escape of Lavallette, (for which, if proved, they have suffered 
severely) a new and most serious accusation is brought against 
them, of threatening the tranquillity of the States of Europe, 
and conspiring to overthrow the l’rench government. ‘These 
centlemen have made four appiications to the Attorney-general 
to obtain the documents on which the indictment preferred 
avainst them is founded; but have been retused. The Cham- 
ber was to decide on the 15th inst. whether the charges are 
supportable or not, The trial is expected to be entered upon 
the first weck in April. Private accounts state, that a mes- 
senger from the Prince Regent had arrived in that city with 
a communication favourable to these gentlemen. 

Affairs in Franec exhibit a cheerless and gloomy aspect: the 
English are disliked ; and though constantly insulted by having 
their baggage examined, their letters opened ; and not being 
permitted to make even a short cxeursion to a village without 
passports, the government docs not interpose its authority, but 
seems to have forgotten to whom they owe their elevation. A 
greater jealousy, however, exists between the Prussians and 
the French ; of whom the latter are always complaining. There 
ts much dis: flection in various paris ef the interior of France; 
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numbers have been daily arrested for uttering seditious cries ; 
but the activity of the Police is said to have put an end to 
every appearance of sedition: but the accounts are contradic- 
tory; and the government have been obliged to adopt mea- 
sures which, it is hoped, will prove salutary ; we allude to a 
Memorial published by the Chamber of Deputies, with the 
concurrence of the King. 

By the last advices from Paris Madame Lavalletie has been 
definitively set at liberty by an arrét (a decree) of the Court of 
Accusation ; and the principal charge of treason to ihe state 
against Sir Robert Wilson and Messrs. Hutchinson and Bruce, 
has been abandoned, and they will be tried on the sunple charge 
of haying consuminated the escape of Lavallette. 

——?> 
THE DRAMA. 
——— 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Feb. 27th. Reeruiting Officer. Farquar was himself a re- 
cruiting officer; and in Captain Plume we are told we sce the 
author himself; if so, he certainly was a most licentious charac 
ter, to which his writings bear a very close analogy; for this 
comedy breathes so much impurity, that we scarcely knew it in 





representation ; so considerable, yet necessary, have been the 
curtailments. Captain Plume lost all his gaiety in Mr. Rae ; 
he had the manners of a gentleman, but not the vivacity of the 
character. Mr. Harley rattled away with all the effrontery of 
a Captain Brazen, and yet the interest of the character was 
lost. Sergeant Kite details a number of metamorphoses, which 
he has undergone; we now find him turned into an Irishman, 
but he was not the less agreeable; Mr. Johnstone's rich mel- 
low voice and chaste humour were finely adapted to Kite. 
Mr. Munden and Mr. Knight in ‘Thomas and Costar, were true 
to nature, as was Miss Kelly’s Rose; nothing could be more 
natural than her entrance with the basket; and the easy, yet 
modest air with which she cried her chickens. Mrs. Mardyu’s 
Sylvia, if it does not increase, will not diminish her fame: she 
threw into the part all the freedom and archness requisite. 
March 9th. The Duke of Milan. Massinger, alter laying 
dormani, with one exception, for a considerable timc, is nov 
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likely to become a great favourite. The uncommon and de- 
served success of Mr. Kean’s Overreach has induced the Com- 
mittee to resort to Massinger’s plays again ; and if report is to 
be believed, we may expect several others. This is as it should 
be, the old school has been too long laid on the shelf; but the 
managers find the benefit which accrues from this revival, and 
they will undoubtedly persevere in their meritorious conduct. 
Massinger had a wonderful imagination ; his language is elegant 
and animated ; and his characters are strongly delineated. Mr. 
Kean has added considerably to his well-earned laurels by his 
personification of Sforza; the attachment of his wife, added 
to the nobleness of his demeanour, was most affecting ; his 
clinging to Marcelia after her death, on the supposition that 
life might still remain, was truly heart-rending ; and the calmness 
of his death, as if overpowered with grief, was a masterly effort. 

OraTorios have been performed once a week, during Lent, 
with uncommon success. MHandell’s sacred Oratorio, called 
Israel in Egypt, with miscellaneous music, have been twice 
repeated. Mr. Braham still retains his pre-eminence ; he sung 
admirably. Mr. Wolfingh, from Germany, made his first ap- 
pearance in this country, his voice is a complete bass of great 
power: Miss Goodall, a pupil of Sir G. Smart’s, made her first 
appearance ; her timidity was so great, that it was with diffi- 
culty she could proceed: her voice, for simplicity and melody, 
is exquisite: Mrs. Dickons, Miss Burrell, and Mrs. Salmon, 
were highly applauded. Mr. Pyne has a fine natural voice, 
and he and Mr. Bellamy, who has a fine bass voice, are great 
acquisitions to the Oratorios: the fitting up of the house, and 
the style of the performances, reflect great credit upon the 
managers and the director, 








COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


March 2d. The Fair Penitent. This tragedy has been pro- 
perly withdrawn, though got up with a combination of talent 
which, perhaps, will rarely be equalled. Calista is a most aban- 
doned wretch, an impudent , Whose consummate duplicity 
inmarrying the whining fool Altamont, and appointing a meet- 
VOL. HL—s. I. x 
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ing. with her seducer, the despicable Lothario, can only be 
equalled by her ¢ ~xial of the letter, and her unwatrrantable 
language to Horatio, the only reasonable character in the 
tragedy. Miss O’Neill’s pathos was lost; her tenderness and 
feeling were thrown away upon this wretched being ; who is a 
stranger to both: she raised our pity, but the character deserves 
none ; for so far from being what the title implies, a Fair Peni- 
tent, she is the reverse, a hardened wretch! Mr. C. Kemble 
looked Lothario admirably, and Mr. Young’s Horatio was ex- 
cellent. 

March 12th. Guy Mannering, or the Gipsey Prophecy. 
To Mr. Terry, of this theatre, we are indebted for this pleasing 
drama, which is the most entertaining one brought out for 
some time. Mr. Liston was very ludicrous in Dominie Samp- 
son, a pedantic old tutor in the Bertram family, who imagines 
himself very learned: his silent gazing on the books created 
universal laughter. Mr. Sinclair, as Henry Bertram, did not 
sing so well as usual; but this was excusable, as he took the 
character hastily, in consequence of the indisposition of Mr. Du- 
ruset. Mr. Emery was at home in the countryman, Dinmont: 
Mr. Abbot’s Mannering was very respectable: Mr. Tokely as 
Hatteraick ; Mr. Blanchard as Glossin ; and Mr. Simmons as 
Mucklethrift, were deserving the applause received. Miss 
Stephens performed the part of Lucy Bertram charmingly ; 
she was universally encored in Rest thee, Babe, composed by 
Whitaker, which she sung delightfully. Miss Matthews was a 
fascinating Julia Mannering. The music, by Whitaker, Davy, 
and Attwood, was very pleasing ; and the scenery, which lays 
among the highlands of Scotland, was delightful. 

March 16th. Zhe School for Scandal. Miss O'Neill, who is 
allowed to surpass most of the actresses now on the stage, has 
added considerably to her reputation by her attempt in comedy. 
We almost feared a failure, but the opening scenes justified her 
pretensions: her elegant figure was well suited to the fashion- 
able Lady Teazle; and she talked scandal, and railed at her 
husband with all imaginable ease, though a consciousness of 
misconduct was visibly pourtrayed in her countenance. Perhaps 
more bye-play might have been employed with success in the 
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scandal-club. On her husband being announced, her assumed 
vivacity ought not to have concealed her shame; but she 
received him with non-challance and. composure ; which we do 
not imagine to have been the intention of the author. This 
performance proved her to be competent to the higher characters 
in comedy: she was repeatedly cheered by an overflowing 
house, and the play was most ably performed throughout. A 
variety of feats upon the rope have, during the month, been 
performed by Madame Sacchi, from France, but it is amusement 
which we never wish to see introduced, or intermixed with the 
genuine and legitimate drama. 

ORATORIOS have been performed here on the same plan as 
at Drury-Lane, of only one night a week; by which means 
Mr. Braham, Mr. Bellamy, and Mr. Wolfingh, are at both 
theatres. Mons. Drouet, principal flute, from Paris, has been 
most rapturously applauded, in a concerto on that instrument. 
The first part of the selection, on the first night, was from 
Handel’s Messiah, and the second part was the Mount of 
Olives, of Beethoven; and the third was a miscellaneous act, 
with Beethoven’s Battle Sinfonia. The performances were 
applauded ; the house was well filled, and the style of getting 
up these picces is very creditable. 

oe ee 


COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


EveENING Dress.—Round dress of soft white satin, made 
short enough to discover the muslin-petticoat underneath, which 
is ornamented with two full quillings of fine lace; the satin- 
dress finished at the border by four rows of scarlet velvet ; the 
body made plain, and crossed over the bust, which is very deco- 
rously covered and ornamented with a plaited tucker of lace; 
the sleeves very short, and finished by a quilling to correspond 
with the tucker. Small Minerva bonnet, of white-satin and 
scarlet, with a superb plume of the same colours intermingled. 
Necklace of pearl, of the most elegant fabrication, consisting 
of the smaller pearl in clusters, with the large Oriental pear- 
pearls depending. Hair in curls a la Ninon. White satin 
slippers confined round the ancle by ribands; and white kid 
gloves. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


FOR APRIL, 186. 
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PROMENADE DRESS. 

A MORNING dress composed of the finest dark purple lustre, 
fiinshed at the bottom with a flounce of worked muslin, and a 
new invented trunming, which has a most beautiful and light 
effect. A plain high body, over which is worn a spencer made 
of velvet, and ornamented with white satin; the half-sleeve, 
which is composed of white satin, and finished with white silk 
ornaments, has a light, tasteful, and elegant effect. Head-dress 
of French bonnet, but much improved in the shape, ornamented 
with a full plume of white feathers, lined, edged, and trimmed, 
with white satin. A frill of worked muslin, sandals, gloves, &c. 
to correspond with the dress. ‘The muff that has been worn 
with this dress, is composed of white satin and swansdown, and 
lined with white satin. 

EVENING DRESS, 

White crape, or lace-frock, worn over a white satin slip ; the 
sleeve is very short, and, as well as the body, trimmed with 
blond, which is set on full. The skirt is made a walking length, 
and ornamented with silver trimming, which has altogether a 
rich and beautiful effect. Head-dress of turban, made of white 
crape, and ornamented with silver trimming and a long feather. 
Necklace, ear-rings, and locket of diamonds. White satin 
slippers trimmed to correspond, and made high over the foot ; 
white kid gloves trimmed with tull. 

Hats made of fine Whalebone are now become extremely 
fashionable, the most elegant and becoming shape is the 
CosourGc Hat, formed of transparent white whalebone. 
There is a delicacy in the material, and novelty in the shape, 
superior to any that we have seen this season. We understand 
that this invention is patronized by Her Royal Highness. This 
tasteful Hat may be had at Vyse’s, opposite Ely Place, Holborn, 
or at the Manufactory, 25, Anderson’s Buildings, City Road. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





STANZAS. 





O wait! thou solitary star! 
To me how dear thy dewy ray, 
Which kindly streaming from afar, 
I}lumes a pensive wand’rer’s way. 


By this sequester’d nameless stream, 
Which strays the lonely valley thro’, 
And trembles to thy fairy beam, 
Thee and the tranquil hour I woo, 


For while beneath thy lovely light, 
The misty mountains round me rise, 

The world receding leaves my sight, 
And daring fancy mounts the skies. 


Forgetful of my sorrows here, 
Entranced, I muse on joys to come,— 
And far above thy lucid sphere 
My trembling spirit seeks her home, 


Then sweetly shine, thou evening star ! 
And long, with dewy radiance pale, 

Beam on these towering hills afar, 
And light this solitary vale. 


Vale of Lower Sound, ORA, 
Thule, 1815. 
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ANACREONTIC. 
BY EDWIN. 








On! give to my thirst liquid beads of delight, 
That float in the cup, for unmoist is my lip ; | 

Or the dew of the kiss the love’s pressures invite, 
Ill quaff from the bow], but from beauty I'll sip. 


Oh ! give me the ray frem dear Anna’s dark eye, 
And a beam from the god of enlivening wine; 

I'll wed them, and Sol’s boasted brilliance defy, 
For the light of an angel and cherub is mine. 





Oh! give me the rose hue that homes on her cheek, 
And the crimson which blushes through Bacchus’s glass ; 
No tints to paint pleasure my wishes will seek, 
For those can the glow of the morning surpass. j 





Oh! pour from the streamlet of Anna’s fond love, 
And a rill from the grape-flowing purple and pure, 
To that union of happiness constant I'd prove, 
And life in the ripple of rapture immure! 


Edinburgh. 


ee 


STANZAS 


ON THE INTENDED NUPTIALS OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES, WITH PRINCE LEOPOLD OF 
COBOURG. 


_ HS 


Let Hymen once more, in his beauty divine, 
Transcendently wait on the lovers’ repose ; 

Whilst the graces the wreath of pure innocence twine 
Round the lily—adorn’d by the birth of the rose ! 


O bright be the morn on their fond nuptial hour, 
All beauteous and smiling the lovers display’d, 
And soft the repose of each regal flow’r, 
Encircled by honour—by virtue array’d ! 
March \Tth, 1816, HATT, 
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CANZONET. 





BeE.ieveE not, Emma, though my cheek nt 
The smile of calm indiff’rence bear ; 

But rather in my bosom seek 
If joy or peace inhabit there! 

The stifled throb must sure bespeak 
The silent bosom’s inmost care ; 

And know—the heart Love dooms to break, 
The world’s cold pity scorns to share. 


Believe not, Love,—that noisy glee, 

The sparkling bowl, or rosy wine, 
Can steal one anxious thought frem thee— 
Dear source of all earth holds divine, Ph 
But though denied to love and me, hh 
Qh! be each blest enjoyment thine! » 
I'll love thee still, though it would be | 
Too pure a bliss to call thee mine. | } 
J. M. Bb. 


~— 
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THE RAY THAT BEAMS FOR EVER. 
A CANZONET, 


COMPOSED BY MR. HOOK. | 
— 
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THERE is a bloom that never fades, 
A rose no storm can sever, 
Beyond the tulips gaudy shades, 
A ray that beams for ever. 
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There is a charm surpassing art, 
That speaks in ey’ry feature, 

That twines around the feeling heart, 
It is thy charm, O! nature. 


Then, stranger! if thou fain wouldst find 
The rose no storms can sever, 

Go, stranger! seek it in the mind, 
The ray that beams for ever ! 
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TO A SWALLOW: 


SET TO MUSIC BY J. ROSS. 








Wry tarriest thou, my pretty bird, 
When all thy friends are flown ? 

How canst thou overtake their flight, 
Or tell where they are gone? 

Why tarriest thou, my pretty bird ? 
Cold is the midnight air; 

And nipping frosts, and chilling winds, 
And winter snows are near. 


Tarry not then, my pretty bird, 
These will be death to thee, 

From which no friendly heart can save, 
How warm so e’er it be. 

Why tarriest thou, my pretty bird, 
Thus twittering all the day, 

And wheeling round, and round, and round, 
To call thy mate away. 


Why tarriest thou, my pretty bird ? 
Perhaps thy mate is dead ; 

Or, false to thee, perhaps with some 
More happy swallow fled? 

Go ! in some warmer region seek 
A mate more true than she ; 

And, nestling by her side, again 
The happiest swallow be. 


> Ain <a om 


STANZAS. 


Tue sun had sunk far in the waves of the west, 
And the billows were hush’d to repose ; 

The moon Jook’d serene from her heaven of rest, 
And woo’d the fond heart from its woes. 


’T was a night that might calm e’en the breast of despair,. 
And the softness of sorrow awaken ; 

’T was a night that the spirits of glory might share, 

And forget that they wander’d from heaven. 
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And ah! there was one—’twas the fulness of grief— 
’T was the anguish that withers the mind— 

Yet that lone mourner found in the stillness relief, 
While her heart sunk to sorrow resign 'd. 


** O why, when creation her fairest form wears, 
And her charms all their fragrance distill, 

Shall man’s clouded vision be darken’d in tears, 
And his bosom a wilderness still ? 


‘* Ah! what though the knell of yon fast-fleeting joys, 
Beats heavy and chill at my heart, 

Like the night-passing bell—and its murmur destroys 
All that ecstacy once could impart ? 


And what though the future in darkness array’d, 
Frowns but lonely despair on my soul— 

And hope darts no more through the deep-falling shade, 
A beam that its gloom might console ? 


Soon, soon shall my spirit its prison-bound burst, 
And the flood of its bitterness cease ; 

And far in yon wide fields of zther immers’d, 
Drink for ever the waters of peace. 


Then light on my cold bed the green turf shall wave, 
And the setting sun sweetly repose, 

And softly the tremulous music of eve, 
Sigh a peace-breathing dirge to my woes. 


Then be hush'd my wild spirit, nor more darkly stray 
O’er the past, and its mazes of woe ; 

But seek that blest world whose effulgence of day 
No cloud of affliction shall know. 


Yes—thy God is Compassion—submissive await 
The term that his mercy hath given ; 

The dark thread ent win’d in the web of thy fate, 
May be that which shall link it to heaven,” 


Feb, 1816, AX#EY, 
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STANZAS. 
WRITTEN IN MISS ——’S ALBUM, 





——— 


BY J. M. LACEY. 








You bid me write, and shall not bid in vain ; 
The fair and good should ever be obey’d ; 
With pride I give my tributary strain, 
Tis friendship’s free-will-offering, gentle maid ! 


Here, sweetly blended, many a tender lay 
Breathes a bright hope that peace may still be thine, 
For this, bright genius may withhold her sway, 
Believe me, truth as warmly glows in mine. 


May all thy coming years be years of joy, 
May April sorrows only cloud thy way, 
May heartfelt pleasures, such as never cloy, 

Make all thy life as light as lovely May. 


May he who shares your undissembling soul, 

Who fills your ev’ry thought, your every care, 
Feel love as fondly all! his hours controul ; 

Your smile his joy, your fancied frown, despair ! 


And when united, may the blissful hours 
Glide o’er your heads, unknown to sorrow’s throes, 
May comfort be your guide to pleasure’s bowers, 
And give, without a thorn, delight’s fair rose ! 


So shall your passing years be full of peace, 
And when the feebler hours of age are given, 

Your souls shall look, when life’s last cares must cease, 
To all the everlasting bliss of heav’n ! 


For me, fair friend, though seldom we have met, 
Yet will I dare to ask, when far away, 

The humble poet you will not forget, 
Who thus presents you with his trifling lay. 


And I shall sometimes think, that once I knew 
A maid, possess’d of beauty, virtue, sense ; 
Whose bosom own’d each feeling fond and true, 

Too just for pride, too gentle for offence. 
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RETROSPECTION, 





Au! sunk in despair are the hopes I once cherish’d, 
No longer my bosom they cheer with their ray ; 

With the object that rais’d them, alas! they all perish’d, 
And sadly the moments now wander away. 


Where is fled the fair prospect, whose lovely illusion 
My mind once pervaded with ecstacy’s thrill ; 

That joy which admitted not sorrow’s intrusion ? 
Ah! past days of bliss, I must weep for ye still. 


Gone, gone, is the time, when with Fanny I wander’d, 
Our arms fondly circled, adown the deep glade, 

By the side of the streamlet which softly meander’d, 
While love smil’d secure ’mid the grove’s friendly shade, 


Yes, fled, and for ever, those joys without measure, 
But remembrance will silently doat on them still ; 

And the mind oft reverts to the scenes of past pleasure, 
Though the heart with regret the remembrance must fill. 


Bless’d shade of my love, thou whose tender caresses 
Once sooth’d every care that my young bosom knew, 

Bitter grief for thy loss my fond heart still oppresses, 
And thine are the tears that now silently flow. 


Ob! oft in the regions of fashion and splendour, 
Where reason is lost in gay luxury’s round, 

Th’ allurements of pleasure how glad I’d surrender, 
And fly from the circles where follies abound, 


For still ’neath the smile which might seem to betoken 
A bosom serene and a stranger to care, 

Lurk the torments of hell in a heart that is broken, 
And the smiling, alas! is the smile of despair, 


How oft in the visions of midnight’s dark hour, 

When the deep shade of silence the world overcast, 
Thy form has seem’d rais’d by some magical pow’r, 
And thy sighs met mine ear ’mid the moans of the blast. 
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Yet ’midst my bosom’s fell sorrow and sadness, 
One consolation remains to me still, 

One sparkling of joy, and one sweet ray of gladness, 
One dawning of hope which despair cannot chill. 


’Tis the thought that ere long, in death’s welcome embraces, 
My spirit may once more encounter thine own ; 
When rapture eternal shall banish Care’s traces, 
And our souls, now disjoin’d, be united in one. 
Clement’s Inn, Jan. 3d, 1816. MAC-IVOR 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Tur Answer to the Charade in our last is—NEW YEAR 


The last Moral Tale, from Tytheing, signed J. is well con 


ceived, but, in its present state, is too incorrect. 


Lines, To *****, will, we think, do the author no credil; 


and are, therefore, omitted. 


We are obliged to the Author for A Lecture upon the infu 
ence possesse ‘d by Females over the Minds and Actions of Men 


ti be will divide it into three or four parts, and adapt it to the 


work by other necessary alterations and corrections, it shali 
be inserted. 


Literary Genius, &c. is not treated of in a way that suits the 
work. 


Mfr. H.’s Recollections and Lorenzo’s Ode shall 
In our next. 

‘Though Secander’s Poem is faulty; we would not discourage 
him; but shall be happy to hear from him on some future occa- 


be inserted 


We can say nothing to Gabriel Shou!derknot till favoured 
with a few of his papers. 

The Clouds of Life, A Paper upon Tea, and several othe: 
communications and poetical pieces, are received. 


It gives us pleasure to observe that the number of our Corres- 
pondents is greatly increased; we acknowledge our obligations ; 


we have and hope we shall coutinue to deserve their sanction 
and friendship. 


Our limits prevent our putting in practice the kind sugges- 
tions of Mrs. P—k—n. 
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